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AST MONTH we announced that our special spring sub- 
scription offer had received such an enthusiastic re- 
ception it was being extended until June 30. But sub- 
scriptions continued to arrive in such a steady stream that 
we have had to renege on at least part of the offer. After 
June 15 we were no longer able to send the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Issue to each recipient of a special subscription 
because the supply ran out. There has been a greate1 
demand for that issue than any special number since the 
memorable McCarthy issue of five years ago, and even 
though we printed almost twice the usual number of 
copies, demand has overtaken supply six months sooner 
than we had expected. 

We are still filling special subscription orders, how- 
ever. But in lieu of including the Fiftieth Anniversary 
number, we are adding an extra month to each subscrip- 
tion. Furthermore, in view of the great interest of our 
subscribers in introducing the magazine to friends at 
home and overseas, we will accept these special subscrip- 
tions through the summer—but the Fiftieth Anniversary 
number cannot be included, of course. For only $3 you 
may enter three six-months introductory subscriptions 
anytime until Labor Day. 

e 

The Progressive, like the ancient prophet, sometimes 
is honored in other lands more than it is at home, at 
least in certain circles. 

“Some months back,” writes Frederick P. Sass of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, “The Progressive was sent to me 
and I have lost no time in circulating copies among mem- 
bers of our local American colony. It may interest you 
to know the magazine has had a wonderful reception, 
and I have been informed it has been turned over to our 
local American Chamber of Commerce to be kept on 
file for reference.” 

. 

“America’s Broken Mainspring,” by Adlai Stevenson, 
is so popular that the first issue of the reprint is sold out, 
as well as the March issue of The Progressive, in which 
the article first appeared. We feel there will be such a 
steady demand for this penetrating insight into America’s 
troubled spirit that we are going back to press with a 
second reprinting, and after a slight delay orders can be 
filled again. Prices are 15 cents each, five for 50 cents, 
fifteen copies for $1. Send payment with your order to 
Reprint Department, The Progressive, Madison, Wis. 

O 

Another reprint just beginning to attract widespread 
attention is that of Robert G. Lewis’ superb articles on 
American agriculture, “The Poverty and the Opportunity 
of Abundance.” At least one large university is already 
using it in its agricultural economics courses, because “‘it 
is the clearest brief explanation of farm economics avail- 
able.” Prices for the 12-page Lewis reprint are listed on 
Page 30. 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 





Retreat from Freedom 


HE UNITED STATES SUPREME Court 

served the nation well as a bul- 
wark of freedom in a time of hysteria. 
When McCarthyism terrorized and 
paralyzed Congress and the Execu- 
tive, the Court kept a light burning 
for the day when reason would banish 
the sickness of suspicion, hate, and 
repression. Two years ago the nation’s 
highest tribunal handed down a series 
of memorable decisions—Jencks, Nel- 
son, Watson, Yates, and Sweezey are 
the best known—which seemed to 
mark a re-birth of freedom in the 
United States after the long night of 
McCarthyism. There were angry out- 
cries by the spokesmen for reaction 
and repression, and a formidable 
movement developed in Congress to 
curb the Court, but nothing much 
happened then. 

Something has happened now—in 
the Court itself. Twice during the 
past month the Supreme Court, by 
five to four decisions, handed down 
rulings which greatly reduce the area 
of freedom it had seemed to mark out 
in its decisions two years ago. Both 
dealt with the power of legislative 
bodies to circumvent the safeguards 
of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution by inquiring into the po- 
litical beliefs of individuals. 

Two years ago, in the Nelson case, 
the Court seemed to say that the prob- 
lem of combatting subversion was 
national in character and belonged to 
the national government, not the 
separate states. But in the Uphaus 
case decided last month the Court 
breathed new life into the multitude 
of sedition laws which clutter up the 
statute books of most states. 

Dr. Willard Uphaus of New Haven, 
Conn., is executive director of the 
New Hampshire World Fellowship 
Center, a pacifist organization. Acting 
under a legislative resolution empow- 
ering him to investigate subversive 
activities, New Hampshire's Attorney 
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General Louis C. Wyman had de- 
manded that Uphaus provide him 
with a list of guests at the Center and 
letters concerning guest lecturers. 
Uphaus, who swore he was not a 
Communist and denied that he and 
his associates advocated any form of 
violence, refused to make the data 
available on the grounds that the 
state’s demand violated the Consti- 
tution’s guarantees of freedom of 
association, speech, and belief. 

But a majority of the Court— 
Justices Clark, Harlan, Whittaker, 
Frankfurter, and Stewart—ruled that 
the Nelson case did not “strip the 
states of the right to protect them- 
selves” and that the “governmental 
interest” of self-preservation “out- 
weighs individual rights in an asso- 
ciational privacy which however real 
in other circumstances were here 
tenuous at best.” 

The Court's minority—Chief Jus- 
tice Warren and Justices Black, Doug- 
las, and Brennan—argued that there 
was nothing at all in the record to 
the 


justify state in violating Dr. 
Uphaus’ “constitutionally protected 
rights.” On the contrary, the dissen- 


ters contended, the record shows that 
“the investigatory objective was the 
impermissible one of exposure for 
exposure’s sake.” 

By the same five to four division 
the Supreme Court resolved the 
Barenblatt case against the First 
Amendment guarantees of freedom. 
Lloyd Barenblatt, a former instructor 
at Vassar College and the University 
of Michigan, had refused to answer 
questions of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee regarding Com- 
munist associations. Barenblatt did 
not plead the Fifth Amendment; he 
relied on the First Amendment guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and asso- 
ciation, argued that the Committee’s 
entry into the field of education was 
unconstitutional, and contended that 


the Committee's only purpose was 
“exposure for exposure’s sake.” 

The Supreme Court’s majority of 
one rejected Barenblatt’s entire case, 
which was argued in his behalf by 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 
The decision, written by Justice Har- 
lan, conceded that the power of Con 
gress to investigate is limited by the 
Bill of Rights and that Congress 
could not conduct a general inquiry 
into what a teacher teaches. “But this 
does not mean,” the Court held, “that 
Congress is precluded from interro 
gating a witness merely because he is 
a teacher.” 

Moreover, the majority found, the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities had a valid legislative pu 
pose in this situation because of the 
government's “right of self-preserva- 
tion” against Communist attacks. 
The Supreme Court, the opinion 
pointed out, has “consistently refused 
to view the Communist Party as an 
ordinary political party” and would 
have to “blind itself to world affairs 


to do otherwise.” 


In a memorable dissenting opinion 
Justice Black protested that in its 
attempt to balance the government's 
right of  self-preservation against 
Barenblatt’s right to abstain from 
revealing Communist affiliations, the 
majority of the Court “mistakes the 
factors to be weighed. ... It com 
pletely leaves out the real interest in 
Barenblatt’s silence, the interest of 
the people as a whole in being able 
to join organizations, advocate causes, 
and make political ‘mistakes’ without 
later being subjected to governmental 
penalties for having dared to think 
for themselves. 

“It is this right, the right to en 
politically, which keeps us strong as 
a nation. For no number of laws 
against Communism can have as 
much effect as the personal conviction 
which comes from having heard its 
arguments and rejected them, or from 
having once accepted its tenets and 
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later recognized their worthlessness.” 

The notion that the guarantees of 
the First Amendment must be 
abridged, Justice Black contended, 
“rests on the unarticulated premise 
that this nation’s security hangs upon 
its power to punish people because of 
what they think, speak, or write 
about, or because of those with whom 
they associate for political purposes. 

“The First Amendment means to 
me, however, that the only Constitu- 
tional way our government can pre- 
serve itself is to leave its people the 
fullest possible freedom to praise, 
criticize, or discuss as they see fit, all 
governmental policies and to suggest, 
if they desire, that even its most fun- 
damental postulates are bad and 
should be changed. . . 

“Ultimately,. all the questions in 
this case really boil down to one 
whether we as a people will try fear 


Religion and Politics 





There is disturbing evidence that 
fraudulent charges of religious big- 
otry are being around for 
purely political purposes. Two de- 
velopments during the past month 
concerned Admiral Lewis L. Strauss, 
a Jew, nominated by President Eisen- 
hower to be Secretary of Commerce, 
and Senator John F. Kennedy, Massa- 
chusetts Democrat, a Catholic, who 
is a leading contender for the Demo- 
cratic Party nomination for President. 

The bitter Senate fight on the 
Strauss appointment was completely 
free of any sign of religious preju- 
dice. The battle was fought on the 
basic issue—Strauss’ qualifications for 
the post—but this did not prevent 
two Republican members of Congress 
from making the wholly unfounded 
charge that Strauss was being opposed 
because he was Jewish. 

In New York City, three distin- 
guished Democratic liberals, Thomas 
K. Finletter, former Senator Herbert 
Lehman, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, have joined forces in a move to 
reform the local Democratic Party. 


tossed 
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fully and futilely to preserve democ- 
racy by adopting totalitarian methods, 
or whether in accordance with our 
traditions and our Constitution we 
will have the confidence and courage 
to be free.” 

Here, in our judgment, is the ex- 
pression of a militant faith in what 
is noblest in the American tradition 
of freedom. Here, too, is a heartening 
awareness of the proposition that the 
inner strength of our democracy is 
more than a match for the discredited 
philosophy of the ragged remnants of 
the Communist Party’ in America. 
The Supreme Court has reversed it- 
self many times in its history. The 
retreat from freedom expressed in 
the Uphaus and Barenblatt cases will 
be checked only when the Court's 
majority comes to accept Justice 
Black's faith in the soundness of ow 


democratic ideals and institutions. 


Although they have made no commit- 
ment for or against any candidate 
for President, reckless politicians 
launched an ugly whispering cam- 
paign designed to spread the word 
that the three liberal leaders were 
opposed to Kennedy because he is a 
Catholic. The campaign became so 
vicious that Finletter felt obliged to 
issue a spirited denial in behalf of 
the group. “This must be stricken 
from the American scene—this big- 
otry,” Finletter said in his categorical 
denial of the charge. 

It isn’t too early to begin fighting 
back now against the attempt that is 
already being made—not by Kennedy 
but by some of his irresponsible ad- 
mirers—to brand all those who op- 
pose the Senator for President as 
anti-Catholic. Obviously there are 
bigots in the land who oppose Ken- 
nedy on religious grounds, but it is 
preposterous to equate their opposi- 
tion with the opposition of those who 
might reject the Massachusetts Demo- 
crat for political and _ ideological 
reasons. 

James A. Wechsler, editor of the 
New York Post, expressed our views 


when he wrote recently: “Just as it 
would be indefensible for anyone to 
reject Kennedy because of his reli- 
gion, so too it would be inexcusable 
for liberals to be bludgeoned into 
support of Kennedy to prove their 
own tolerance.” 


Feuding Oregonians 





Scarcely two years ago Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger, Oregon Demo- 
crat, wrote an article for The Pro- 
gressive, “Morse for President,” which 
attracted national attention. Senator 
Wayne L. Morse, Neuberger’s senior 
colleague from the same state, beamed 
his appreciation at Neuberger’s argu- 
ment that he was the best qualified 
Democrat to lead that party in a 
liberal crusade in 1960. 

Today, the two Senators from Ore- 
gon hardly speak to each other, and 
Morse has vowed to lead the fight 
against Neuberger when the latter 
seeks reelection in 1960. 

“In the 1960 campaign,” said Morse 
recently, “I will bring to the people 
of Oregon the reasons why I think 
Neuberger has made a very poor rec- 
ord on a goodly number of very im- 
portant issues.”” The Portland Ore- 
gonian quoted Morse as saying that 


his junior colleague “sidesteps each 
issue with phraseological evasion.” 
Neuberger’s response was restraint 
itself: “I have done my best in the 
Senate to make an honest, fair record 


based on my conscience and such 
knowledge as I have. I have tried to 
avoid political abuse and extreme 
partisanship. I have felt I should 
make judgments based on facts, 
rather than malice against other 
people. I regret that Senator Morse 
thinks so poorly of my record in the 
Senate. I have no intention whatso- 
ever of getting into a name-calling 
contest with Senator Morse.” 

The causes of the conflict are hard 
to come by. Both Senators refuse to 
discuss the feud with newsmen. Rob 
ert G. Spivack, Washington corre- 
spondent for the New York Post who 
looked into the dispute for his paper, 
quoted an Oregon observer who has 
watched both men to the effect that 
Morse simply could not share the 
spotlight with his colleague. 

“He expected Neuberger to be his 
protege and Neuberger probably led 
him to think he would play this role. 
There is no doubt that Neuberger 
owed his election to Morse, who made 
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some 300 speeches for him, and Neu- 
berger was grateful. But Neuberger 
soon decided he would not simply be 
Morse’s shadow.” 

We have no way of knowing how 
accurate this assessment may be. We 
only know that it is tragic to find 
two such Senators engaged in a bit- 
ter wrangle that can result only 
in strengthening their reactionary 
opposition. 


TVA’s Yardstick 


Section 14 of the TVA act of 1933 
may well have saved American con- 
sumers more money than any single 
Congressional action in the nation’s 
history. Section 14 is the famous 
“yardstick” formula, by which TVA 
was directed to determine “the actual 
cost and value of services, and the 
practices best suited to promote the 
public interest, efficiency, and the 
wider and more economical use of 
electric energy.” 

Twenty-six years later, the influ- 
ence of the TVA yardstick principle 
in lowering electric rates is dramati- 
cally evident. In the Tennessee Val- 
ley itself, the cost of 250 kilowatt 
hours has dropped from $9.50 (1932 
dollars) to $5 (in today’s much 
cheaper dollar). But the striking fact 
is that as one moves away from the 
Valley, in any direction in the eastern 
half of the country, electric bills are 
progressively higher—although in no 
instance are rates as high as they were 
before TVA. 

The same pattern is duplicated in 
the western half of the nation, with 
the lowest rates centered around the 
huge Bonneville federal power plant 
on the Columbia River, which applies 
the TVA yardstick principle in its 
market area. Prices rise steadily as 
the distance south or east from Bonne- 
ville increases. 

Opponents of TVA charge that 
such low rates are possible only be- 
cause the “taxpayers” are actually 
footing the bill for the production of 
TVA’'s electric power, and that no pri- 
vate utility can compete on these 
terms. Simple facts refute both 
charges. TVA’s power operations are 
required to be self-supporting, and 
are currently returning to the federal 
government about four per cent of 
investment, after all expenses and 
payments in lieu of taxes to local 
governments. As for competition, the 
nine private power companies nearest 
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the Tennessee Valley have made the 
greatest reductions in electric rates, 
but in the past 20 years their earnings 
on common stock have multiplied 800 
per cent as compared with a national 
average for private power of 300 per 
cent. 


Time Tramples On (Cont'd) 





Time magazine's studied technique 
of rewriting current history to fit its 
editorial bias recently produced a 
story that was glaringly inaccurate 
even for Time. In reporting the 
House vote not to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of a bill that proposed to 
give lending authority to the head of 
REA, Time said: 

“At issue was S 144, the relatively 
trivial Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration bill, which would transfer 
power to approve or reject REA loans 
from Agriculture Secretary Ezra Ben- 
son to power-hungry Clyde Ellis, 
director of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association.” 

The truth is that the bill called for 
restoring lending authority to the 
REA administrator, David Hamil, 
from whom it had been removed at 
the insistence of the real “power- 
hungry” figure, Secretary Benson. No 
one ever suggested giving such author- 
ity to Clyde Ellis, who heads a non- 
governmental, voluntary association 
of nearly a thousand rural electric 
co-ops. 

The most reasonable explanation 
of the gross misstatement is Time's 
eagerness to take a swipe at the power 
co-ops whenever possible, even at the 
cost of trampling the truth. Earlier 
this year, Time described the 7,000 
delegates to an electric co-op conven- 
tion as “a cold, hostile, subsidy-loving 
audience’—a curious comment from 
a publisher who enjoys a $9.5 million 
annual postal subsidy. 


Air Force Arrogance 





It seems to us that it would require 


almost inexhaustible ingenuity to 
spend more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars in the construction of an Air 
Force Academy designed for only 
2,500 cadets. And it obviously takes 
a highly developed arrogance to spend 
twice as much as was budgeted and 
approved by Congress. The General 
Accounting Office, Congress’ fiscal 
watchdog, has charged the Air Force 
on both counts. Congress had author- 


ized $139 million for construction of 
the Academy, which in itself repre- 
sents lavish generosity. But the Air 
Force has already spent almost $200 
million, without getting further ap- 
proval from Congress, and Controller 
Joseph Campbell of the General Ac- 
counting Office estimates the final 
cost will soar to $269 million. 

Located on 17,500 acres in Colo- 
rado, the academy includes such non- 
academic splendors as a $5,225,000 
hotel, a $2,300,000 football stadium, 
and four ballrooms. The Air Force 
is now planning a $25 million airfield 
on the grounds, in spite of official 
objections that it might create an air 
traffic problem, and is unnecessary 
anyway. The Air Force was offered an 
existing air base only 12 miles away, 
but didn’t even report the offer to 
Congress. 

But in spite of cries of anguish from 
a minority of Congressmen who have 
not been cowed by the military, the 
increasingly arrogant, independent 
Air Force, which spends far more 
money than any other division of 
government, will almost certainly get 
its way. 


Desegregated Buses 





Montgomery, Alabama, got all the 
headlines in the desegregation of city 
buses in the South, but the Southern 
Regional Council reports that at least 
33 other Southern cities have desegre 
gated their public transportation sys 
tems quietly and without noteworthy 
incidents. In only two of them, be 
sides Montgomery, was the action tak 
en as a result of a court order; in 
most cases only a change in the transit 
company’s policy was involved. 

Many of the privately owned tran 
sit companies voluntarily desegregat 
ed after the federal courts held a 
Columbia, S.C., bus segregation ordi- 
nance unconstitutional; some, with an 
anxious eye on the profit column, act- 
ed through fear of a Montgomery- 
style boycott. 


The Montgomery bus company lost 
heavily during the year-long resistance 
movement, and would have desegre- 
gated months earlier—and without a 
court order—if the local authorities 
had permitted. Company owners, of- 
ten absentee, may be indifferent to 
the human values and principles in 
volved, but not many are willing to 
perpetuate a disintegrating discrim- 
ination if it costs them money. 





McCarthyism under the Magnolias 


by WILMA DYKEMAN & JAMES STOKELY 


FY A TIME when the South might 
well use a renewed vision of 
Robert E. Lee’s virtue or Andy 
Jackson’s vigor,” a young Southern 
liberal said recently, “it seems a 
shame that we should choose to start 
reviving the spirit of Joe McCarthy.” 
An embattled social scientist in 
Atlanta summed up the situation dur- 
ing a conversation: “One trouble out- 
siders have in understanding our pres- 
ent difficulties is the culture-lag in 
the South. McCarthy never caught on 
down here back in his heyday, but 
as the last-ditch fight for segregation 
grows more desperate, all his ugly 
techniques are revived. At the end 
of the decade we're in the throes of 
an experience the rest of the country 
put behind it in the early Fifties.” 
One recent example came, perhaps 
with some appropriateness, in the leg- 
islative halls of the nation’s capital. 
When Representative Dale Alford, 
newly elected Congressman from Ark- 
ansas, presented his maiden speech 
in the House in February, the pro 
posed subject of his discourse was 
only slightly less sensational than the 
whirlwind eight-day paste-in cam- 
paign which had won him victory 
over veteran Representative Brooks 
Hays in last November's election. 


Voicing alarm “at the complacency 
of some officials toward the menace 
of the Communist conspiracy . . . to 
make this great nation of ours part of 
a one-world government, operated 
from Moscow,” Representative Alford 
then announced he would reveal the 
close alliance between Communism 
and “racial agitation” in the South. 

The speech was founded largely on 
intricate webs of association and de- 
nunciations of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the bi-racial Southern Re- 
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gional Council, “renegade journalist” 
Harry Ashmore, “the Warren-Myrdal 
Supreme Court,” and several less 
prominent individuals and groups. 
Its “revelations” were often without 
relevance. 

Perhaps the whole performance of 
equating a controversial issue with 
Communism and then identifying as 
fellow travelers those people interest- 
ed in confronting the issue seems 
anachronistic to Americans outside 
the South, where McCarthyism is only 
a bitter memory. But to many people 
in the South it is a significant ther- 
mometer reflecting the epidemic al- 
ready in their midst, and a barometer 
suggesting the proportions of attacks 
yet to come. 

As McCarthyism moves South un- 
der the magnolias, most of those 
against whom the search for subver- 
sives appears to be directed are not 
political Communists as much as 
racial non-conformists, people who 
seek a reasonable way of abiding by 
the Supreme Court ruling on desegre- 
gation of the public schools, while 
those who would subvert the law by 
defiance and maneuver designate 
themeselves the super-patriots and 
inquisitors. By their words the in- 
vestigators are seeking out Southern- 
ers “soft on Communism;” by their 
acts they are singling out Southerners 
“soft on segregation.” 


Of course, the very fact that they 


feel this necessary indicates the ab- 
sence of a monolithic South, and re- 
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veals that there are many Southerners 
who abhor the present dilemma and 
are willing to work for a solution 
But the nature of this crisis, with its 
pull from the past and its emotional 
undertow, makes it especially suscep- 
tible to McCarthyism. In a time of 
tremendous change at the regional 
level (involving integration), and 
deep apprehension at the national 
level (involving Communism), where 
these regional racial temsions coin- 
cide with our national ,survival fears, 
there is created a no-man’s land of un- 
certainty and suspicion. In such an at- 
mosphere, threats and innuendo serve 
well to intimidate and immobilize 
creative thought and action on con- 
troversial problems. 


In October, 1954, Circuit Court 
Judge Tom P. Brady of Mississippi 
made an address to the Indianola 
Citizens’ Council. The judge gave a 
lengthy historical picture of the rise 
of the vertebrates, the various migra- 
tions, nations, and wars of mankind, 
and such “facts” of eugenics and biol- 
ogy as that “the Negro’s brain pan 
seals and hardens quicker than the 
white man’s.” Seeking to explain 
how the Supreme Court had over- 
looked all this history and biology 
in its recent decisions, he cited the in- 
fluence of the NAACP and the 87 
“Communist-front organizations” be- 
hind it. 

A year later the attempt to identify 
black leadership and the red cause 
received added impetus from Attor- 
ney General Eugene Cook of Geor- 
gia. In a talk entitled “The Ugly 
Truth about the NAACP,” which was 
given saturation distribution as a 
printed pamphlet throughout the 
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South, Cook sought to prove that 
through affiliations of some of its 
officers with other organizations, 
some of which were listed in the 
files of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and because 
the Communist Party had an iden- 
tical stated aim of “full racial equal- 
ity,” the NAACP had “allowed itself 
to become part and parcel of the 
Communist conspiracy to overthrow 
the democratic governments of this 
nation and its sovereign states.” 


He closed with a warning which 
was both the most explicit and im- 
plicit of any as to what “do-gooder” 
community leaders might expect if 
they continued to participate in in- 
terracial groups. “Investigations cur- 
rently are being made . . . the results 
of which will greatly embarrass those 
good citizens who unwittingly have 
become involved in their activities 
I urge all such persons to take im 
mediate steps to disassociate them- 
selves from these groups . before 
they, their friends, and their congre- 
gations are exposed to the anguish 
and embarrassment which exposure 
of these groups will necessarily 
mean.” 


Such speeches, widely disseminated 
throughout the South by the segrega- 
tionist Citizens’ Councils, were only 
the prelude. In March, 1957, a spe- 
cial Louisiana state legislative com 
mittee (sometimes called the “watch- 
dog” committee on segregation) held 
a three-day hearing in Baton Rouge 
to find “the causes of racial unrest in 
the South.” As the testimony unfold- 
ed, however, it seemed that these 
causes had already been determined. 
The committee, headed by state Sen- 
ator William Rainach, did not ap 
pear to seek from its six “cooperative” 
witnesses information as much as 
confirmation. 


The Rainach Committee hearing 
marked the first appearance on the 
Southern scene of some of the old 
pros of the investigative road shows, 
refurbished now to play the Southern 
circuit. Manning Johnson, a Negro 


from New York and self-confessed 
former Communist, was the star. In 
1954 Johnson was the principal de- 
nouncer in the loyalty investigation 
of United Nations Undersecretary 
Ralph J. Bunche. His accusations 
were discredited. He himself testified 
before the Subversive Activities Con- 
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trol Board that he believed “some 
things are more important than the 
truth,” and in 1956 the Board ex- 
punged from the record of certain of 
its hearings what it called “tainted” 
testimony given by Harvey Matusow, 
the late Paul Crouch, and Manning 
Johnson. 

Yet Johnson, who was reported to 
have earned up to $9,096 over a two- 
year period as a professional former 
Communist witness, appeared in 
Louisiana to castigate Judge Wil- 
liam Hastie, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
(“somebody should muzzle her and 
put her in a cage”), Martin Luther 
King, Jr. (“I think Reverend King 
could stand a thorough investiga- 
tion”), the respected Southern Re- 
gional Council, and the Mississippi 
Council on Human Relations. 


It was in testimony concerning 
these two organizations that John- 
son's and the committee’s irresponsi- 
bility became most evident. Having 
falsely asserted that the Southern Re 
gional Council was founded by a 
Communist, Johnson compounded 
falsehood with guilt-by-association 
and reached from Louisiana over in 
to Mississippi to discuss the Mississip- 
pi Council on Human Relations. He 
had no startling “revelations” about 
this state group but did take time to 
read into the record the names and 
addresses of the officers of the bi- 
racial organization. 

The reason for publicizing these 
names and addresses was not made 
clear, but results came promptly. One 
board member named, along with the 
Catholic Bishop of Mississippi and 
other eminent clergymen, was the 
wife of a well-known Greenwood, 
Mississippi, cotton dealer. Six days 
after Johnson's testimony the dining 
room of their home was ripped by 
a bullet blast. A reporter later con- 
cluded, “It was not intended to kill 
but just to frighten.” 

These public proceedings did not 
nail down any specific Communist 
individual or group against which 
Louisiana and the federal govern- 
ment could move to lessen racial dif- 
ficulties in the South. Assessments of 
guilt were conveniently general, 
emphasizing “racial nationalism,” 
NAACP “dictation” to the Supreme 


Court and the President, and destruc- 
tion of individual liberty by the 
“Communist timetable of world 
conquest.” 

Several subsequent investigations 
have arrived at similar conclusions 
Hard on the heels of the disastrous 
developments in Little Rock, in Oc 
tober, 1957, the Senate Internal Se 
curity Subcommittee, headed by 
Senator James O. Eastland of Missis 
sippi, moved into Memphis to study 
“Communism in the Mid-South.” At 
the end of the two-day hearing, with 
14 witnesses, seven had invoked the 
Fifth Amendment and one, a Little 
Rock housewife who had made news 
earlier that autumn by comforting 
one of the Negro girls in the school 
crisis, had been accused of affiliation 
with the Communist Party in 1945 
The statement of conclusions, how 
ever, was still general: “Communist 
activity in the Mid-South is highly 
conspiratorial, deeply cloaked — in 
Without specific elabora 
tion these deductions left room for in 
timidation, without risk of libel, 
when they asserted that the targets 
of the Red network were churches, 
parent-teacher associations, colleges, 
high schools, and labor organizations 

Three months later, in February, 
1958, an investigation of racial agita 
tion in Florida undertaken by 
a joint legislative committee in Talla 
hassee. Senator C. E. Johnson, 
sponsor of segregation bills at 
previous legislative sessions, 
chairman. The 
occasion was | 


secrecy.” 


was 


two 
was 
star witness on 
B. Matthews. 


Billed as a one-time investigator for 
the late Senator McCarthy's Commit 
tee, it not pointed out that 
Matthews had lasted as staff director 
for McCarthy less than a month. Al 
though he asserted flatly that “Com 
munists or Communist influence were 
directly involved in every major race 
incident of the past four years since 
the Supreme Court ‘legislated’ on 
the subject of integration,” reports 
were forced to state that Matthews’ 
further testimony was “general in 
nature.” 

The Tampa Tribune suggested 
that the committee’s sessions had 
been “largely devoted to old charges 
and an intense study of the obvious.” 
It stated that the committee's treat- 
ment of the treasurer of the Talla 
hassee Council on Human Relations 
“was repugnant to the American con 
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cept of fair play,” and voiced the 
hope that in the future the commit- 
tee might “have evidence which is 
current, and which is related to 
Communism.” 

The Human Relations Council 
treasurer to whom the paper referred 
was a respected furniture dealer, 
James Shaw. The episode involving 
him highlighted the most unsavory 
feature of such investigations and 
one frequently forgotten by many 
citizens. Equated in the public mind 
with a trial, these hearings are not 
bound by the rules of actual courts of 
law, and their arbitrary development 
of one point of view may make a 
mockery of justice. 

Shaw was subpoenaed to present 
the financial records of the Talla- 
hassee Human Relations Council to 
the committee. When he did so, he 
was refused the right to make a state- 
ment, although one member of the 
committee wished to hear him. Shaw 
later told the press: “I wanted to say 
that I presented the records under 
protest because I feel that being sub- 
poenaed to bring them here created 
implications and insinuations about 
me and my organization. They could 
have called any officer of the organi- 
zation and we would have been glad 
to turn over the records to them. 
Anyone could have attended any one 
of our meetings and realized there 
was nothing to investigate.” 

His summary of the council's aims 
and methods must seem modest 
enough to anyone removed from the 
total resistance atmosphere of much 
of the South today: “This organiza- 
tion is not secret. Most of our meet- 
ings have been held at the court- 
house. One of the purposes of it is to 
create a line of communication be- 
tween Negroes and whites. We have 
not done very much but we have 
tried to ease the tensions that have 
been created by statewide political 


campaigns.” 
= 


The increasing all-out effort to dis- 
credit just these individuals and 
groups working to “create a line of 
communication” and “ease the ten- 
sions” became even more evident dur- 
ing a recent investigation conducted 
in Arkansas. Attorney General Bruce 
Bennett, who examined witnesses for 
the state committee, said the hearing 


would serve “as an educational pro- 
gram more than anything else,” and 
added, “most of our case will be tried 
at the bar of public opinion.” He in- 
dicated that those called to testify 
would be friendly to the committee's 
purpose, which indeed proved to be 
true, 

Manning Johnson and jf. B. 
Matthews were the principals among 
these witnesses. Johnson repeated his 
summary of Communist history and 
strategy and restated his antagonism 
to the NAACP which he had voiced 
at the Rainach Committee hearing in 
Louisiana. Matthews went even far- 
ther than he had during his appear- 
ance before the Florida committee. 
He named as Communists four for- 
mer residents of Arkansas, two of 
whom had left the state years before, 
two of whom had been in Little Rock 
until recently. The rest of his testi- 
mony was largely an effort to link 
together those groups interested in in- 
tegration and smear them and their 
members with one sweeping asser- 
tion of witting or unwitting aid to 
Communism. 

This was the same Matthews who 
wrote back in 1953: “The largest 
single group supporting the Commu- 
nist apparatus in the United States 
today is composed of Protestant cler- 
gymen.” Virginia's Senator Harry 
F. Byrd promptly declared that 
Matthews “should give names and 
facts to sustain his charge or stand 
convicted as a cheap demagogue will- 
ing to blacken the character of his 
fellow Americans for his own notorie- 
ty and personal gain.” Following a 
statement by President Eisenhower, 
Matthews resigned as staff director of 
the McCarthy Committee. It is not 
a history designed to inspire confi- 
dence in later accusations of Com- 
munist infiltration. Nevertheless, the 
committee proceeded with its tele- 
vised probe featuring the testimony 
of these two men. 


Since the hearings in Arkansas 
in December and _ Representative 
Alford’s February speech to the 
House, Attorney General Bennett has 
branched out in his activities. In 
March he helped instigate and guide 
a legislative probe in the adjoining 
state of Tennesseee. 

This exploration concerned the 
Highlander Folk School, founded and 
directed by Myles Horton, a native 
Tennessean. This school has been 


controversial since its establishment 
in 1934 by the very nature of its in- 
terests: labor organization and, more 
recently, racial integration. Endorsed 
by such national figures as Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Monsignor John O'Grady, Har- 
ry Golden, and former TVA Chair- 
man Gordon Clapp, the school had 
come under close federal scrutiny 
when its tax-exempt status was re- 
stored over a year ago. But federal 
clearance did not satisfy Arkansas’ 
Bennett, who flew to Nashville to 
testify that in his opinion the school 
is subversive. “Run ‘em out! Run ‘em 
out!” he advised the committee mem- 
bers, referring to leaders of the 
school. 


Many Tennesseans resented his ad- 
vice, recalling a thought-control bill 
he had introduced in his own state's 
legislature, making it unlawful “to 
encourage nonconformance with the 
established traditions, customs, and 
usage of the state.” 

The Chattanooga Times comment- 
ed: “We are neither patrons nor par- 
tisans of Highlander Folk School... . 


But unpopularity is not a sufficient 
reason for official harassment or in- 
timidation. When one man’s right to 
argue an unpopular course is assailed, 
another's right to advocate the oppo- 


site is threatened.” Fourteen Uni- 
versity of the South professors, who 
live only five miles from Highlander, 
in nearby Sewanee, came out in a pub- 
lic statement supporting the school 
and its “democratic ideals.” The 
Nashville Tennessean battled against 
what it called a “witch hunt,” warn- 
ing that Tennessee did not need or 
deserve “the distinction of reviving 
McCarthyism.” 

Interspersed with the activities of 
these various official committees have 
been numerous other investigations, 
legislative proposals, printed and ver- 
bal attacks designed to obscure the 
black and white problem with the red 
menace. The NAACP has been under 
constant fire but other groups gain- 
ing increased attention include labor 
organizations, teachers, the clergy, 
and interracial councils. (It may be 
significant for the future that Man- 
ning Johnson, one of the favorite 
“friendly witnesses” of these hearings, 
wrote an article denouncing the 
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NAACP in a recent issue of the vio- 
lently anti-Semitic Common Sense.) 

“The NAACP? Oh, you mean the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Communist Party.” 
At filling stations and small-town 
stores in many parts of the South 
there is ready evidence of the easy ac- 
ceptance of a scapegoat. 

Yet J. Edgar Hoover, in his recent 
Masters of Deceit, a source widely 
quoted throughout the South on oth- 
er aspects of Communism, and even 
praised by Representative Alford in 
that very speech he made to show red 
influences in the NAACP, came to 
the conclusion that NAACP leaders 
have consistently thwarted the Com- 
munist Party’s “vigorous efforts” at 
infiltration. In 1953 Hoover stated: 
“The American Negro is not hood- 
winked by these false messiahs.” 

Early in 1957 a bill was introduced 
in the Tennessee legislature provid- 
ing that a teacher may be fired “if 
while within the buildings, he shall 
make pronouncements or engage in 
or promote discussions for the pur- 
pose of influencing students or other 
persons with reference to the prob- 
lem of the integration of the races.” 
This particular measure to gag the 
teachers died, but the spirit behind 
it did not. 

Last year, when 63 Louisiana State 
University ; ofessors signed a Loui- 
siana Civil Liberties Union petition 
opposing segregation bills which 
would permit closing of public 
schools, a legislative inquiry of the 
professors was launched. Members of 
the House were reported to feel that 
“Communism and integration walk 
hand in hand,” and anyone, par- 
ticularly university faculty mem- 
bers, who opposes legislation aimed 
at keeping Louisiana schools ra- 
cially pure “must have subversive 
tendencies.” 


In December, 1958, University of 
Arkansas President J. T. Caldwell 
felt it necessary to “repudiate un- 
equivocally the imputation that the 
University of Arkansas has been pene- 
trated by Communists and express 
the fullest confidence in the members 
of our faculty.” And when the Ark- 
ansas Education Association, a state- 
wide organization of white teachers 
and school administrators, stated as 
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policy a few months ago, “We can 
never compromise our conviction that 
the public school system is not ex- 
pendable,” the 21-member Legislative 
Council was so outraged that it sug- 
gested the Education Association 
members were innocent victims of 
subversive influence—and ordered an 
investigation by the Committee on 
Subversion in Education. 


The National Council of Churches 
has borne much of the brunt of the 
smear attack on churchmen. One 
South Carolina editor has said the 
NCC “will shower respect on anarch- 
ists, Communists, and atheists but 
deny respect to Southerners whose 
only crime is that they believe in 
traditional American states rights.” 

One of the most consistently at- 
tacked organizations in the South re- 
cently has been the dignified and rea 
sonable Southern Regional Council. 
This is understandable because it 
works by, with, and for Southerners 
of both races in a discussion and re- 
search effort to undergird integra- 
tion with solid fact and lasting effect- 
iveness. Its voice is calm, its work is 
constructive, and its effect is cumula- 
tive. Unfortunately, much of its en- 
ergy lately has been diverted in 


stamping out the leaf fires sparked 
by irresponsible incendiarists. 

The SRC, under its knowledgeable 
young director, Harold Fleming, is 
filling a unique need in the region. 
Pitted against it is the testimony of 


again—the ex-Communist, Man- 
ning Johnson, whose appearances be- 
fore the Louisiana Rainach Commit- 
tee provided the source for the sub- 
sequent attacks against SRC. A month 
after this hearing, in April, 1957, The 
Firing Line, published by the Amer- 
ican Legion's National Americanism 
Commission, reported that Johnson’s 
testimony “reflected the Council was 
formed by James E. Jackson, a South- 
ern organizer of the Communist 
Party.” The source of Johnson's in- 
formation, in turn, was a boast in 
The Daily Worker on the many ac- 
complishments of the said Jackson. 
But even the Worker's fantasy had 
not reached as far as Johnson's, for 
it claimed only that Jackson had 
“participated in the formation and 
building of the Southern Regional 
Council.” 


It is, of course, a matter of public 
record that the Southern Regional 
Council was founded in 1944; its dis- 


tinguished incorporators were Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore of the Methodist 
Church, Ralph McGill, editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Dr. Rufus E. 
Clement, president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, the late Dr. Charles S. John- 
son, president of Fisk University, and 
the late Dr. Howard W. Odum, pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University 
of North Carolina. 

The SRC was the successor to the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion which had been founded in 1919 
by leading churchmen. Even so con- 
servative and segregationist a news- 
paper as the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch felt moved in August of last 
year to clarify the issues in relation 
to the SRC: “As to the allegation of 
the Communist Daily Worker that 
James E. Jackson, chief of the South- 
ern branch of the U.S. Communist 
Party, was a ‘co-founder of the South- 
ern Regional Council,’ there is noth- 
ing to support this . . . he was not 
at any time an officer, director, or 
member of that agency. The Daily 
Worker's statement that he was a 
‘founder’ is as unreliable and inac- 
curate as nearly everything else in 
that Communist sheet.” 


In May, 1957, The Firing Line 
made another allegation which was 
to be widely circulated in segregation 
circles and at last repeated by Repre- 
sentative Alford in his recent speech. 
“Records of the American Legion re- 
veal a definite trend of interrelation 
ship between the SRC and the 
Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, a defunct Communist front 
organization.” 

The Southern Conference for Hu- 
man Welfare is no longer in existence, 
but it once included in its “interre- 
lationships” many prominent South- 
erners besides some who were later 
to be in the SRC. In 1938, at the 
Southern Conference meeting in 
Birmingham, Alabama, among those 
who were part of the proceedings 
were Governor-elect Burnett May- 
bank of South Carolina, Alabama's 
Senator John H. Bankhead, Bishop 
Robert Lucey of Texas, Governor 
Bibb Graves of Alabama, and others 
of equal prominence and reputation. 
In 1945 the Conference staged a din 
ner in Washington, D. C., honoring 
Justice Hugo Black. The toastmaster 
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on this occasion was then Senator, 
later Vice-President Alben W. Bark- 
ley. At the speaker's table was the 
Honorable James F. Byrnes. Among 
the sponsors of the dinner were Sec- 
retary of State Edward Stettinius, 
Secretary of Defense James Forrestal, 
and President Harry S. Truman. 
Surely guilt by association cannot in- 
clude all these men. 

SRC Director Fleming said not 
long ago: “The tragedy is that these 
self-appointed experts on ‘subversion’ 
show no understanding whatever ol 
the real Communist movements. It 
thrives on white supremacy and noisy 
defiance of desegregation rulings. 
The Communists wouldn't trade one 
Governor Faubus for 10,000 new re 
cruits to the Party. By contrast, there 
are no more effective anti-Commu 
nists than those Southerners who are 
working for orderly compliance with 
the law of the land. Ironically, these 
are the very people whom the segre- 
gationist vigilantes falsely label 
‘reds’ and ‘subversives.’ ” 

Eleven prominent Southern church 
officials said in a statement in early 
April: “The time has come for the 
public to be made aware of the resur- 
gence of McCarthyism in the South. 
If there is in fact a Communist 
threat, then Dr. Alford and others 
like him have a responsibility to re- 
port their knowledge to the FBI; if 
not, they have a duty to check their 
facts. Otherwise, they themselves are 
doing the real service to Communism, 
which battens on confusion, false 
charges, and the blind defense of ra- 
cial injustices in our country.” 

Where inequities exist in our coun- 
try, it is, indeed, not the Communist 
Manifesto but the American Consti- 
tution that fosters unrest and makes 
citizens work for change. The Mc- 
Carthy cry of “Communist” in a time 
of transition is appealing for two rea- 
sons: it is simple and it is emotional. 
It reduces a complex situation, with 
many ramifications and subtleties and 
need for sober logic, to one single 
outside cause, and stirs a rope-and- 
fagot reflex. 

Most citizens, along with the U.S. 
Senate, finally came to their senses 
about the sickness of McCarthyism. 
Slowly, as Southerners themselves 
work to replace emotional resistance 
and bigotry with reason and respect 
for the law of the land, McCarthyism 
can be uprooted under the magnolias. 
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The Most Important Fact 
in the World Today 


by ADLAI STEVENSON 


These reflections by Mr. Stevenson on what he regards as “the 
most important and fateful fact in the world today” are adapted 
from his spring convocation address at McGill University in 


Montreal.—Tue Eprrors 


le FREE where no strict 

ideology is imposed from above, 
there are recurrent times of ferment 
and questioning. These are always 
times of turmoil and confusion. Old 
ideas are discarded, new directions 
sought, and sometimes, in the midst 
of it all, it is not altogether easy to 
perceive the main areas of decision 
and the proper scope of the debate. 

Little more than a century ago, 
such a phase of questioning and 
revaluation was in full swing in Brit- 
ain. The first onrush of the industrial 
revolution had changed the face of 
the land. It was a world of inhuman 
working hours, of child labor, of pov- 
erty herded into vast unsanitary 
cities. And all this co-existed with 
wealth and comfort for a few. “Two 
nations,” wrote Disraeli, of “privilege 
and the people,” of “wealth and pov- 
erty” live side by side. Dickens gave 
these two nations life and breath in 
his great novels. Reformers—Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Christian Socialists, 
the free churches, the dogged fore- 
runners of the labor movement— 
fought the widespread idea that no 
reform or intervention was possible 
since laissez faire had been pre- 
ordained by an all-seeing Providence. 
And—ominously—Engels_ fed the 
evils of infant industrialism into the 
incendiary imagination of Karl 
Marx. Some decades afterwards a 
similar ferment was at work in Amer- 
ica, sparking the reforming energies 
of William Jennings Bryan, Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. 

What the reformers finally did was 
to create the conviction that no de- 
cent society could tolerate so wide a 
gulf between the “two nations.” In a 
hundred different methods of analy- 
sis and reform, they sought to estab- 
lish reasonable methods of dealing 
with the vast problems—and oppor- 
tunities—unleashed by industrialism 
and by the wealth it created but did 
not fully share. 

I believe a comparable period of 
questioning and concern has opened 
in the West in the last decade. We 
face the end of the period of unques- 
tioned Western supremacy. We face 
the rising claims of the vast majority 
of mankind. Some of the results of 
modernization have spread now to 
the whole human race, and once 
again the consequence of industrial- 
ism, undirected by broader aims of 
public policy, has been to recreate 
Disraeli’s “two nations” in the world 
at large. One, a small minority of 
comparative wealth and privilege, 
lives, in the main, around the North 
Atlantic. Its per capita annual in- 
come is from $600 to $2,000 here in 
fortunate North America. But the 
per capita income for two-thirds of 
humanity is not more than $100. In 
India, the largest single democratic 
community in the world, the average 
is not much above $60 a head. 


Here, then, repeated on the world 
scale, are the riches and poverty, side 
by side, of Nineteenth Century Eng- 
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land. And we would need the pen of 
a Dickens to paint the contrast be- 
tween the comfortable suburban 
homes of a thousand Western cities 
and the hovels of the hungry millions 
I have seen from Hong Kong to 
Johannesburg. 

In my judgment this disparity of 
living standards is the most important 
and fateful fact in the world today. 
And the worst of it is that instead of 
getting better it is getting worse. The 
rich are getting richer and the poor 
poorer as population grows faster 
than production in the poor areas. 
The pre-condition of any effective 
world policies in the West is an 
imaginative understanding of the im- 
plications of this race between re- 
sources and population; of this grow- 
ing gap between a small wealthy 
white Western minority who have 
modernized and the vast majority of 
mankind who have not. 


Once again I believe our situation 
resembles the Nineteenth Century. 
Then our forebears discovered that 
charity by individuals was not a com- 
plete answer. Government action, fi- 
nanced by the community as a whole, 
was needed to put in the basic im- 
provements in health, housing, and 
education without which the poorer 
members of society would lack the 
strength to raise themselves. A wider 
sharing in the wealth created by pri- 
vate industry—through better wages 
and working conditions—had a part 
to play. 

Many anxious debates on the prac- 
ticability of ever helping anyone to 
help himself accompanied the work- 
ing out of these principles. Yet the 
outcome of the debate was the deci- 
sion to achieve “the general welfare” 
and from it has arisen a society 
which, no doubt, has its flaws and 
blemishes but which in scope, oppor- 
tunity—and, let us add, consuming 
power—has no equal in human 
history. 

This outcome should encourage us 
now that we are involved in a new 
and much more complex version of 
the old debate. We must see that the 
problem of wealth and poverty in the 
world at large cannot be solved by 
handouts from _ individual _ states. 
Charity, with all its uncertainty and 
intermittence, is not the issue. Our 
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task, as the wealthy members of 
world society, is to link our resources 
to a systematic, long-term program 
of education and basic development 
which will give the world’s masses 
the opportunity to help themselves 
and bring them into effective social 
and economic partnership with the 
more developed communities. 


In this process I believe the basic 
test must be need and ability to ab- 
sorb capital usefully, just as need, not 
virtue, has been the test inside West- 
ern society. India, for example, is 
close to the economic “take-off” point 
of self-sustaining investment. It is 
well provided with trained admin- 
istrative and technical staff and has 
in addition an expanding, enterpris- 
ing, private sector. All this gives the 
hope that a really imaginative effort 
there would be successful. And noth- 
ing, I think, would be more appropri- 
ate than that the beneficiaries of the 
Marshall Plan ten years ago should 
now join with America and Canada 
in a comparable effort for India. 

I would like to add that the prob- 
lem is not one of government policy 
alone. Now—as in the Nineteenth 
Century debate—private enterprise 
has a pivotal part to play. It is right- 
ly concerned for the security of its 
investments and its returns in under- 
developed areas. It seeks reasonable 
guarantees, but I would like to see 
those guarantees worked out so that, 
in return for security, private firms 
working abroad give assurances of 
worker training, promotion to man- 
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agerial responsibility, local director- 
ships, and the building up of a body 
of local equity holders. I do not be- 
lieve all American companies have 
been as alert as they might be to 
these pre-conditions of responsible 
operation abroad. Yet they are the 
chief means by which private industry 
can do more than simply contribute 
to economic development. 


So, our new and common task is to 
assist in the search for internal stabil- 
ity, economic growth, and external se- 
curity—without interventions which 
outrage national feelings and lead to 
a greater vulnerability to Communist 
agitation. It is a task of immense 
delicacy and immense urgency and on 
it turns, I believe, the future of the 
uncommitted world. We will have to 
think of it with the same or a greater 
sense of urgency than we think of our 
military defenses. 

The passing of the old colonial age 
has been so sudden and the emer- 
gence of the new post-colonial phase 
so fraught with new risks and dilem- 
mas that it is not surprising to find 
the Western powers uncertain and 
fumbling in this first decade of the 
new era. The changes in thought and 
habit which it demands on both 
sides of the Atlantic are vast. In the 
normal rhythms of history they would 
have demanded scores of years, even 
centuries, to emerge. Now they must 
be learned overnight. Small wonder, 
then, that we blunder and hesitate. 

In the United States we shall have 
to recover from the illusion of effort- 
less security and wealth which a 
fortunate Nineteenth Century, shield- 
ed by British power, has taught us 
to regard virtually as a natural right. 
We have to learn that there is no 
safety now in isolation, no safety in 
drift or self deception, that no single 
“solution” or formula or declaration 
will rid us of the need of having a 
foreign policy at all. 

All of us are involved. All the 
nations enlisted in the cause of free- 
dom must, I fear, face years of joint 
responsibility, of working patiently 
with each other in pursuit of joint 
solutions, not despairing at early set- 
backs, not rejoicing too soon, but 
recognizing that world order is not 
made in a day or sustained with half 
thoughts and half measures. 
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CHARITY: 


In Thy Sweet Name 


by RUTH HARMER 


N° BOND more firmly unites Ameri- 
cans traveling abroad than their 
horrified outrage at mendicants stand- 
ing with outstretched hands between 
the tourists and the wonders of the 
world. Lima, Cairo, Florence, Bom- 
bay—“utterly spoiled by the beggars.” 

Curiously, this conditioned _ re- 
sponse ignores the reality that no- 
where is the art of begging more wide- 
spread or pursued on a more extrava- 
gant scale than here at home. A 
child’s tearful face accusing from a 
billboard; a letter from a_handi- 
capped veteran; a reminder from the 
chairman of the office collection com- 
mittee—every day we are cajoled, 
badgered, harassed, and even ordered 
to give “until it hurts.” Often we do; 
to resist would hurt the conscience 
more than a response could hurt the 
purse. 

Before answering the next appeal, 
we would be advised to investigate 
the product being sold. For charity, 
that most commendable of virtues, 
has become one of the nation’s major 
commercial activities and one in 
which waste and racketeering are 
rampant. Outranked only by manu- 
facturing, agriculture, and the whole- 
sale-retail trade, it has an annual 
income of nearly $6 billion and its 
holdings are valued at more than $65 
billion. 

Operating with unbelievable li- 
cense, this fourth largest business in 
the country is, according to former 
New York State Senator Bernard J. 
Tompkins, “the least regulated, the 
least accountable, and the most open 
to exploitation.” 

Estimates vary on how much is 
siphoned off by racketeers or squan- 
dered by agencies. Jesse Jacobs, secre- 
tary of Chicago's Association of Com- 
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merce and Industry's subscriptions in- 
vestigation committee, said recently 
that one of every three dollars given 
to charity in Chicago “goes down a 
rathole.” Other authorities more con- 
servatively estimate that $600,000,000 
of the money raised annually is utter- 
ly wasted; another $150,000,000 goes 
into the pockets of sharp promoters 
who have found that the field is wide 
open to almost anyone who can say 
please. The nation’s confidence men 
regard charity—the generic title for 
a thousand different health, welfare, 
and educational activities—as the big- 
gest bonanza since the construction of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. 


Since charitable activities are gen- 
erally beyond the law, a charity racket 
has little difficulty in getting started. 
An interesting demonstration of this 
was provided last year by the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, which sent out a 
contingent of reporters to test the 
gullibility of the citizenry. The re- 
porters, instructed to make no sales 
talk of any kind, were armed with 
collection cans which a staff artist 
had clearly labeled: 


“NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR TWINKLE- 
TOED CHILDREN” 

“Nazi EMBLEM Society” (complete 
with swastika) 
“AMERICAN 

FuNnb” 
“HEROIN FuNpD For AppIctTs” 


COMMUNIST REFUGEE 


Of the several hundred passersby 
approached in the City Hall court- 
yard and three other downtown 
places, not one person—including 
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policemen—asked the purpose of the 
solicitation. Three of every four per- 
sons approached responded, and some 
contributed who had not been in- 
vited. Another group of reporters 
canvassed the residential area. They 
found the householders equally gen- 
erous and equally trusting. 


While a cause is not imperative— 
if the collector has ambitions no great- 
er than the $12 an hour the reporters 
averaged—it helps. Even a_prepos- 
terous cause. In Los Angeles several 
months ago, a pet shop owner decided 
to take up the business slack by set- 
ting up a non-profit corporation to 
care for the sick birds of those who 
could not afford to pay for their 
care—he said. The pet shop became 
a “sanctuary” studded with appeals 
like “Witp Birp Funp—P ease Hep 
FEATHER Our Nest.” Investigators re- 
ported that although he had not 
cared for any birds he had accumulat- 
ed a sizable fund before the city gave 
him a choice of jail or shutting up 
shop. 

Some years ago, an organization 
operating in the South managed to 
raise more than $30,000 for a pension 
for the widow of the Unknown Sol- 
dier before its imaginative endeavors 
were halted. 


The right cause, however, is worth 
a fortune. Children—handicapped, 
sick, orphaned, starving—are good 
for billions. Wounded veterans are 
also top money-makers, and there are 
rich rewards in disease. Whatever so- 
cial need is headlined in the morn- 
ing papers becomes a crusade by af- 
ternoon and a racket by night. 

Like a cause, a letterhead helps— 
especially if it prefaces the “society” or 
“association” or “foundation” or “in- 
stitute” with the magic label: non-prof- 
it. From a fund collector's standpoint, 
to be awarded non-profit status is to 
receive a hunting license valid in sea- 
son and out. Yet so hazy is the legal 
definition that in most states it may 
be obtained merely by having three 
or more persons certify that they have 
formed an association for a purpose 
not of pecuniary profit.” The 
awards are made on a large scale (ac- 
cording to Jesse Jacobs, there are 
about 25,000 not-for-profit activities 
in Illinois, most of them in Chicago), 
and apparently it would be an almost 
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hopelessly expensive job to determine 
whether or not the declared purpose 
is being carried out. 

Also helpful is a board of directors 
made up of persons with recognizable 
names and without any recognizable 
interest in what is going on. With 
only a flimsy facade and a slight in- 
vestment, a lively type can work 
financial wonders. 

Among the more astonishing “suc- 
cess stories’ recorded in the charity 
business during recent years is that 
of the National Kids’ Day Founda- 
tion, which originated in Hollywood 
and operated out of Chicago. The 
plan was of Doric simplicity: a wor- 
thy cause—underprivileged children; 
a board of directors made up of some 
of the most famous names in the en- 
tertainment field, including a few 
borrowed without permission of the 
owners; a large body of reputable and 
hard-working volunteers; some high- 
priced advertising and public rela- 
tions talent, and a saturation sales 
campaign. The appeal, contained in 
a letter sent out broadside, was basic: 
“. . . unfortunately, there are many 
children throughout the country who 
do need help—children who are poor, 
ill-fed, ill-housed, and _ neglected. 
These youngsters are part of the fu- 
ture of America and as much our 
responsibility as the ones in our own 
homes. They need material things, 
education, recreation, guidance . . .” 

As effective as it was basic, that 
appeal and others like it netted the 
promotors more than $4,000,000 in 
three years. The California attorney 
general's office halted the collection 
after it was disclosed that more than 
$3,250,000 had been charged off by 
the promoters to “expenses.” At the 
time of the investigation, it was re- 
ported that not one cent had ever 
gone for direct aid to youngsters or 
had been given to the Kiwanis Clubs 
(which had been inadvertently in- 
volved in the affair) for direct aid 
with their youth work. 


Even more breathtaking was the 
widely publicized case of the Disabled 
American Veterans Service Founda- 
tion, which collected $21,480,000 over 
a three-year period. Senator Tomp- 
kins, who headed the extensive inves- 
tigation of charity in New York in 
1953, reported: “After paying for 
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miniature license-plate tags, fountain 
pens, and contest prizes, plus admin- 
istrative costs, the organization had 
less than $4,000,000 to spend even 
indirectly on any veterans.” 

DAV Service Foundation President 
Miles Draper testified that his or- 
ganization did not give individual aid 
directly to veterans except in coun- 
seling them or advising them in re- 
gard to their claims. (That service 
is available without charge at Vet- 
erans Centers, Red Cross agencies, 
and elsewhere.) Yet, despite the pub- 
lished information that the organiza- 
tion spent 91 cents of every dollar to 
administer the other nine cents, and 
provided only an unnecessary or at 
least duplicative service, the public 
remained serenely generous. 

The existence of this state of an- 
archy is the result in large measure of 
the brilliant public relations job per- 
formed by the promoters who stand 
to lose billions if any realistic con- 
trols are imposed—not merely the 
racketeers, but the respectable profes- 
sionals in the charity industry who 
fancy that they are guarding their 
autonomy by favoring a type of 
laissez faire beyond the _ wildest 


imaginings of Adam Smith. Since they 
have to be astute psychologists to suc- 
ceed or even to survive, the promoters 


have persuaded the public to accept 
this condition just as in other matters 
they have successfully manipulated 
the best and the worst in humanity 
to their own advantage. 

The promoters not only betray 
people by exploiting such decent at- 
titudes as tenderness for children, 
sympathy for the sick and injured, 
the compulsion to rush to the aid of 
the underdog, but they also exploit 
distressing qualities: the desire to feel 
superior, the excitement of circum- 
venting revenue agents through tax- 
exempt contributions, the wish to ad- 
vance socially through “charity 
work”—an easy route to the upper 
reaches of the society pages. 

The aspiring promoter will first 
sell his idea to a group of reputable 
persons in order to have an imposing 
directorial front. When they have 
bought the idea, he is free to turn his 
attention to cashing checks. If any 
difficulty arises, they will invariably 
lobby to keep him in business since 
they are understandably reluctant to 
admit that they have been duped. 


Another important reason for an- 


archy is the high level to which legis- 
lators have developed their instinct 
for self-preservation. Politically, tam- 
pering with charity is as suicidal as 
taking a stand against home and 
motherhood. 

Nevertheless, since money collected 
through public subscription is tech- 
nically money as public as taxes, ef- 
ficient control should be imposed at 
all levels of government. A federal 
agency, for example, might be set up 
in the Department of Health and 
Welfare to supervise operations on a 
national level and to ascertain the 
validity of sympathy being peddled 
over state lines, just as the Food and 
Drug Administration sets standards 
and regulates the products under its 
jurisdiction. The Postal Inspection 
Service can and does make cases 
against promoters who use the mails 
to defraud, but action is usually re- 
served for only the most flagrant 


cases. 


The state governments could do a 
more effective job of eliminating 
racketeers by tightening up the re- 
quirements for non-profit corpora- 
tions, now shockingly loose, and by 
requiring that charity promoters be 
either licensed or bonded. Iowa, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oklahoma, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
have taken such steps, but in several 
of the states the regulations could 
scarcely be considered a deterrent: it 
is not likely that having to pay a col- 
lar for a license would hinder any 
seriously-intentioned promoter. 

The city of Los Angeles, which has 
had some form of protection since 
1908, has demonstrated that control 
on the local level can go far in 
eliminating racketeering and curbing 
waste. The three instrumentalities 
which protect the people of Los 
Angeles—who are perhaps the most 
gullible and officially the most gen- 
erous citizens in the nation—are Or- 
dinance 77,000, the Social Service 
Commission, and the Social Service 
Department. The fairly rigid require- 
ments of the ordinance, which in- 
cludes licensing and bonding of all 
promoters, are supplemented by the 
Commission, which has broad powers 
to set policies in applying the ordi- 
nance and to set standards for agency 
solicitation and operation. In addi- 
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tion, the Commission also supervises 
the Department of Social Service, a 
regulatory agency headed since 1943 
by attractive and sophisticated Mrs. 
Evelyn Spaulding, who has achieved 
recognition as the country’s outstand- 
ing “charity detective.” 

The three vulnerable areas in the 
charity industry are: 


e Who is doing the collecting? 
e How is the collecting being done? 
e How are the collections spent? 


Los Angeles’ experience suggests 
that reasonable safeguards can be es- 
tablished for all of those areas. 

Undesirable promoters are gener- 
ally ruled out by the ordinance provi- 
sion requiring any person wishing to 
embark on a fund-raising operation 
to file a “Notice of Intent” ten days 
in advance (last year 4,000 submitted 
applications). Unless it is established 
at that point that the purpose is 
genuinely philanthropic, and that the 
organizations, its officers, and paid 
employees conform to certain stan- 
dards of morality, no permit is grant- 
ed. “The easiest place to eliminate a 
racket,” Mrs. Spaulding says, “is be- 
fore it gets started.” As a consequence, 
many of the applicants have packed 
up and moved over the city line. 


Controlling the methods of collec- 


tion has been equally important 
in minimizing racketeering and 
waste. Telethon (“begathon”) pro- 


grams have been discouraged because 
of the expenses involved: one local 
agency spent almost $22,000 to raise 
$28,000. 

One method of collection that has 
been flatly banned is telephone solici- 
tation by paid charity promoters, a 
method known in the trade as a 
“boiler room operation.” This sus- 
pect type of selling enables a promot- 
er to accomplish what is considered in 
the colorful cant of pitchmen a “real 
blasting job.” The promoter hires a 
telephone crew to call names which 
may be taken at random from a tele- 
phone directory or gathered from a 
more selective “tap” list. “Gold” and 
“Silver” lists—which contain the 
names of persons guaranteed to re- 
spond to almost any appeal—are sold 
for astronomical sums. 


The callers give an excited talk, 
and if they can elicit even the mild- 
est encouragement, a messenger is 
dispatched to close in for the kill. 
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The callers frequently impersonate 
prominent persons. For example, the 
New York investigating committee 
learned that a well-known sports fig- 
ure lent his name and prestige to a 
boiler room operation for $200 a 
week. Naturally, thrilled fans who 
were called came through handsome- 
ly for the “cause” of their hero. 


What distinguished that promoter 
from a number of others was his 
scrupulous care about obtaining per- 
mission to use the man’s name. Or- 
ganizations have appropriated—with- 
out permission and often over the 
owner's objections—the names of 
President Eisenhower, General Doug- 
las MacArthur, Bing Crosby, Clark 
Gable, and scores of mayors, clergy- 
men, and other well known persons. 

Frowned upon in Los Angeles is 
the “gimmick” racket, which is also 
disapproved by the National Infor- 
mation Bureau in New York, an or- 
ganization founded in 1918 to set 
standards in the charity business. A 
number of bright promoters have 
reaped a harvest by sending through 
the mail small items for which the 
receivers are asked to pay extrava- 
gantly—“After all, it’s for charity.” 
Ten times out of ten it isn’t, Mrs. 
Spaulding says; when merchandising 
becomes a gimmick for charity, char- 
ity always comes second. 

Other blatantly suspect collection 
practices such as street sales and tag 
days are out, and Los Angeles also 
discourages placing coin receptacles 
in public places. The Commission 
has been vigorous in its policy 
of prohibiting unsupervised children 
from soliciting not only because— 
as the P.T.A. delicately suggested—- 
the temptation to withhold money 
“to buy candy, for example” has 
sometimes proved irresistible, but al- 
so because the dangers of permitting 
children to knock on any door are 
obvious. (The validity of this policy, 
which has been fought by many char- 
itable agencies, including youth or- 
ganizations, was brought home bit- 
terly in March when a 9-year-old girl 








in Spokane disappeared while selling 
Camp Fire mints door to door near 
her home. Two weeks later, the 
child's ravished body was found un- 
der a pile of brush.) 


Certainly how the money collected 
is spent should be a matter of con- 
cern. But because of the trepidation 
of public officials and private in- 
dividuals, grand larceny flourishes. 

An annual audit by an independent 
certified accountant or by a trust 
company should be mandatory to in- 
sure that the money is not being 
siphoned off into the pockets of the 
promoters. In the parade of witnesses 
before the Tompkins Committee a 
man described how he had parlayed 
$2,000 into $630,000 by mailing out 
one dollar bills to persons and ask- 
ing the recipients to return two dol- 
lars for a cancer hospital “to save the 
life of Johnny Jones, the kid around 
the corner.” The hospital was an 
imaginative bit of real estate. Also 
a matter of public record is an or- 
ganization in an Eastern city which 
collected $100,000 for Christmas 
baskets for needy persons. The sum, 
enough to feed at least 20,000 persons 
decently for a day, bought only 200 
modest baskets of bread, canned fruit, 
a cheap cut of meat, and a few other 
items. 


In addition to eliminating what 
may bluntly be considered thievery, 
it would be possible to conserve hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually 
by setting realistic standards about 
disbursements. 


Consider the record of a local af- 
filiate of one national health organi- 
ization last year. Of the $772,433 
collected, 19 per cent, or $150,544, 
was spent on fund raising; another 11 
per cent, $80,708, went for “public 
education and information.” Seven 
per cent, $52,860, went for admin- 
istration, and $395,898, or 51 per cent, 
went to state and national head- 
quarters, where major chunks of the 
money were again spent for fund rais- 
ing, administration, public education, 
and information. Only 12 per cent, or 
$93,309, went for local social service, 
yet most contributors were persuaded 
that their gifts were going to aid 
medical research and to help persons 
afflicted with the disease which the 
organization was “fighting.” 

The record of that agency is excel- 
lent compared with others of a simi- 
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lar nature, one of which used 85 per 
cent of its income for fund raising 
expenses alone. 

Los Angeles has sought to remedy 
the situation through an ordinance 
that goes beyond licensing and super- 
vision, and actually grants the Social 
Service Commission's endorsement to 
legitimate agencies that manage their 
finances properly. One stipulation is 
that no endorsement will be granted 
if the fund raising costs exceed a 15 
per cent maximum. Some agencies 
have made an effort to comply, but 
public apathy makes it a matter of 
indifference to others, and only a 
minority of the major fund raising 
organizations carry that approval. 

The 15 per cent applies only to 
straight solicitations costs; 50 per cent 
has been set as a maximum for “bene- 
fits” involving entertainment and 
other unusual expenses. Among the 
costly items of recent report: a sports 
car race staged by Los Angeles busi- 
nessmen’s groups to raise money for 
underprivileged children grossed $21,- 
000, but since expenses exceeded in- 
come by more than $500, the 
youngsters got nothing; a charity af- 
fair was presented by the wife of the 
recent ambassador to Cuba at which 
474 people paid $40 a plate. As a re- 
sult, one observer commented, “One 
Cuban designer is now going to study 
some design in New York.” 

Federation has been of some help 
since it not only saves money on fund 
raising but also cuts down on dupli- 
cating agencies, another extrava- 
gance. Four of five different groups, 
each with high adminstrative and 
fund raising costs, may be working in 
a city to render precisely the same 
services. And in their misguided cru- 
sading, quite often they regard each 
other as enemies. 

Obviously not all of the charity or- 
ganizations are rackets. Although the 
concept of allowing vital public needs 
to be so dependent upon private gen- 
erosity may be questioned, it must 
fairly be acknowledged that many of 
the organizations provide necessary 
and even outstanding services to com- 
munities and the nation. Consequent- 
ly, it seems imperative that steps 
should be taken to regulate all chari- 
ties in order to protect the legitimate 
ones and to prevent public funds 
from being pocketed by corrupt per- 
sons or squandered by incompetent 
ones. 
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Our Ignorance in Asia 
by O. EDMUND CLUBB 


fore AGAIN, developments in the 
Far and Middle East have high- 
lighted the harsh fact that the Amer- 
ican position in Asia is steadily erod 
ing away. 

What is the reason for the catastro- 
phes we experience in Asian affairs? 
Does our diplomacy fail, as is some- 
times suggested, because of the weak- 
ness of American propaganda? On 
the contrary, the record shows that it 
has not been want of skill in phrase- 
making, but plain ignorance of cru- 
cial Asian factors that has been the 
cause of our failures in Asia. 

Strange new storms have blown up 
in Asia since the end of World War 
Il. The Asian peoples, freed from 
the trammels of imperial power, are 
no longer willing to accept Western 
tutelage or Western leadership; nor 
are they content to remain in a posi- 
tion of economic inferiority. Led by 
fervent nationalists, they are rising in 
revolution to overturn old orders in 
favor of new ones whose shape and 
motivation appear to Occidentals un- 
certain at best, and often fearsome. 
But the Atlantic basin can no longer 
be viewed, even by the most paro- 
chial, as the only site for the making 
of world history. Asia has come of 
age and seems destined to tip the 
balance, one way or another, in the 
struggle between the warring camps 
of the Occident. 

It is at the hands of that renascent 
Asia that the United States has suf- 
fered its greatest postwar defeats. 
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China, by going Communist, over 
turned our East Asia policy. The 
Korean War took our government by 
surprise and cost us heavily; the out 
come of the Indo-China War was still 
another disappointment. A coup 
d'etat in Iraq mocked the Eisenhower 
Doctrine and overnight deprived the 
American-sponsored Bagdad Pact of 
its primary significance. The endless 
tug-of-war in the Formosa Strait has 
served to aggravate our estrangement 
from Asian opinion in respect to “the 
China question.” 

The Soviets have won victories 
where the United States has met only 
defeat. They signed an alliance with 
Communist China in 1950 that great 
ly strengthened their position in 
Asia. Soviet influence in Asia con 
tinues to grow. 

Moscow's tactics are many and 
varied, but one of its primary tools 
is knowledge. The Soviet Union is 
training large numbers of personnel 
in Oriental studies, including not 
only all important Asian languages 
but the geography, history, economics, 
and politics of Asia. Moscow's educa 
tional program is designed to 
pour ever greater numbers of well 
equipped personnel into the already 
large pool of Soviet academicians, 
diplomats, military men, and techni- 
cians specializing in Asian affairs. 

A spate of recent reports by Ameri 
can educators on the high state of 
Soviet language training, coupled 
with the failures of our Asia policy has 
led Washington to reappraise Amer- 
ican linguistic shortcomings in par 
ticular; the U.S. government has be 
come language-conscious. Personnel 
charged with representing this coun 
try in foreign lands are being re 
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quired to strengthen their language 
skills. And last September Congress 
passed the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, providing federal financial 
assistance for the strengthening of 
instruction in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages. 





The foreign language part of that 
act is patently based upon the as- 
sumptions that grave language defi- 
ciencies exist in the United States 
and that this constitutes a weakness 
in terms of the national security. 
Those assumptions are incontrover- 
tible. The act proposes, in effect, to 
remedy the situation by providing 
funds for support of the study of 
various languages “needed” by gov- 
ernment, business, industry, or edu- 
cation in the United States, as well as 
study in other fields of knowledge 
with respect to the countries in which 
languages are commonly used. Such 
a move is long overdue, and the act 
in itself is beneficial. But it does not 
provide adequately for “the national 
defense” in this regard. Language is 
only a key to the understanding of a 
foreign culture; it is not understand- 
ing itself. The true need, in terms 
of the national welfare, is a broad 
knowledge of Asia in all its aspects. 

No American grade school children 
are called upon to study Asian 
tongues. Instruction in Asian sub- 
jects at the high school level is still 
elementary at best, and limited large- 
ly to an incidental treatment of Asia 
in general courses in geography or 
history. As recently as January 1957, 
56 per cent of all public high schools 
offered no modern foreign language 
courses, and only 14 per cent of 
the nation’s high school students 
were studying any modern foreign 
language. 

American study of the Orient thus 
lacks the broad base that would be 
supplied by elementary and high 
schools’ giving due prominence to 
Asian subjects. University work in 
Asian studies expanded rapidly dur- 
ing the wartime and postwar periods, 
and there are now a dozen major uni- 
versity centers of such studies in the 
United States. Our Orientalogy is not 
unimposing in its formal aspects at 
the upper academic level, but it is 
top-heavy and has other serious 
weaknesses. 
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The American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) in a preliminary 
survey in 1953 reported 3,218 human- 
ists and social scientists (26 per cent 
of them foreigners) reporting various 
competences in the Asian, East Euro- 
pean, and African areas. But of that 
number, only 200 specialized in Ori- 
ental studies. Specialists on the Far 
East were the most numerous, but 
that group counted only 36 philolo- 
gists. Twice as many persons were 
concerned with the Middle East as 
with South Asia, where pivotal India 
is located. Of those concerned with 
the Middle East and North Africa, 
six were listed as philosophers, and 
82 specialized in Biblical literature. 
For Northern Asia, defined arbitrar- 
ily as comprising Soviet Asia, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic, and 
Manchuria, 73 scholars were listed; 
of their number, only ten were 
economists. 

A second report pointed up even 
more sharply the fundamental im- 
balance of subject matter. The Con- 
ference on Asian Affairs in a 1955 sur- 
vey found that 40 per cent of Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning 
entirely ignored Asia in their curri- 
cula; and that, of the Asian courses 
discovered by the survey, history and 
languages accounted for about 52 per 
cent of the total, religion 12 per cent, 
geography and political science to- 
gether only 17 per cent, and econom- 
ics and comparative education less 
than two per cent. The remaining 
seven per cent was stretched to cov- 
er—very thinly—sociology and an- 
thropology, literature, philosophy, 
art and architecture, and a catchall 
“inter-disciplinary” category. 

Not only teachers, but elementary 
textbooks and dictionaries are lack- 
ing for many Asian languages, even 
at the university level. The ACLS 
President, Frederick H. Burkhardt, 
in March of last year informed a 
Senate committee that there are some 
40 important Asian languages for 
which our working tools are at pres- 
ent “exceedingly sketchy or nonex- 
istent.”. He invited attention to 
Telugu, spoken by 13,000,000 Indians, 
and commented: “Not six people in 
this country can read a newspaper in 
Telugu, but when a Soviet delega- 
tion arrives in that country, its mem- 
bers can speak and read Telugu.” 


Burkhardt’s observations lead di- 
rectly to a critical question. Our edu- 





cational system is not designed to 
stimulate studies in Telugu—or even 
Hindi or Chinese—no matter how 
important it might be in theory for 
the nation to have a pool of special- 
ists trained in those languages. The 
American student, free to choose 
what, if any, language to study, and 
conditioned to view his education in 
terms of its practical value for “life 
adjustment,” is bound to ask, “What 
is the good of learning Telugu?” 

There is no satisfactory answer. 
The American economy exerts no 
important demand for experts on 
Asia. There are few important com- 
mercial or government careers open 
to the specialist on Asia. A knowl- 
edge of Telugu is, for the American, 
practically unmarketable. The gov- 
ernment’s felt “need” for a variety of 
special skills regarding Asia is large- 
ly hypothetical, predicated upon the 
future outbreak of war. It would 
“stockpile” Asian experts against that 
contingency. 


The “need” is thus not an effective 
market demand: the federal govern- 
ment itself neither develops full- 
fledged Orientalists, equipped with 
both Asian language and a profound 
knowledge of Asia, nor opens up 
special high level careers for them. 
The government revealed its true 
evaluation of the nation’s small corps 
of Far Eastern experts when it sacri- 
ficed an important number of them 
on the altar of domestic politics dur- 
ing the heyday of McCarthy: they 
were “expendable.” The expert 
found himself downgraded, especially 
as regards “controversial” areas; his 
role in the formulation of foreign 
policy, never great, was reduced. 

In the academic field, American 
Orientalists are likewise subject to 
certain disabilities deriving from of- 
ficial attitudes. Leading political fig- 
ures will upon occasion urge young 
Americans to “study the Communist 
enemy,” but those who follow that 
advice sometimes become suspect. For 
example, it was reported by an edu- 
cator at the 1959 conference of the 
Association of Asian Studies that of 
60 students attending his classes on 
Communist China, 40 reported hav- 
ing experienced some social em- 
barrassment—if not disability—as a 
consequence. 
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Area specialists must visit the coun- 
try of their interest periodically if 
they are to keep properly abreast of 
scholarship in their field. For nine 
years, however, U.S. government re- 
strictions alone have prevented Amer- 
ican scholars, as well as other Amer- 
ican citizens, from visiting China— 
for any purpose. When a group of 
American students in 1957 proposed 
to travel to that forbidden land, the 
State Department held that this 
would be “subversive of United States 
foreign policy.” The enterprising 
students went anyway—but the use 
of the opprobrious term “subversive” 
can be presumed to have been de- 
liberate. It reflected that, in the 
American official view, attitudes to- 
ward Asia have become inextricably 
entangled with cold war concepts. 


The U.S. post office engages in that 
same cold war by arbitrarily refusing 
to deliver, on the grounds that it 
constitutes “political propaganda,” 
printed matter from China to private 
Americans unless the addressees indi- 
cate, in each separate instance, that 
they have ordered, subscribed to, or 
desire the particular items. Nor does 
the American public have access to 
substitute sources, such as newspapers 
and other periodicals, offering such 
substantial information regarding the 
Orient. The publication of news, 
articles, and books on Asia for general 
circulation is at a low ebb in the 
United States. In 1956 a sampling of 
100 American newspapers by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace revealed that only 4.5 per cent 
of the total news space was devoted 
to foreign, including United Nations, 
affairs. The one popular American 
magazine devoted to the East, Asta 
and the Americas, died of inanition 
soon after the end of World War II. 
The few scholarly American journals 
concerned with Orientalogy fall far 
short of influencing the public mind 
to the extent as does, in the U.S.S.R., 
the extensive Soviet literature on 
Asia. 

The U.S. government’s various 
harassaments and penalizations of 
Americans interested in China have 
been a great disservice to our Asian 
studies—and to the national under- 
standing of developments in Asia. 
The prevailing political temper has 
been inhospitable to viewpoints de- 
viating from the official policy line 
as it concerns “our allies,” “the Com- 
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munist enemy,” and “neutralists,” in 
that vast continent. Our educational 
facilities and news media do not pro- 
vide even the well-educated citizen 
with the minimum information re 
quired for a sound general apprecia- 
tion of the forces at work in so com- 
plex a situation. How can they, so 
long as reporters and scholars are un- 
able to see China first-hand? The ex- 
isting social and economic stimuli 
are inadequate to lead any consider- 
able number of Americans to special- 
ize in the field of Asian studies. It is 
entirely clear that interest must be 
fostered, and compelling social moti- 
vations be provided, before many per- 
sons will undertake the study of 
Telugu, or Tibetan—or even Chi- 
nese—as a useful adjunct to a life's 
career. 


In the end, dogma is no substitute 
for understanding. There is no royal 
road to knowledge about Asia—or to 
the hearts and minds of Asians. In 
sheer numbers of doctoral degrees 
this country might be able to match 
the Soviet Union in Oriental studies. 
There is little doubt that the U.S.S.R. 
today is appreciably stronger than 
the United States in such practical 
areas as Asian geography, economics, 
and languages, and better provided 
with diplomats and technicians espe- 
cially trained for Asian service. All 
of the force of the National Defense 
Education Act will not suffice, in the 
visible future, to redress that imbal- 
ance. This is a solid fact that cannot 
be wished away. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” The 
Soviet and American educational sys- 
tems—including a variety of non- 
academic media—have, in their own 
inexorable ways, molded the respec- 
tive national outlooks of the two 
countries and their statesmen. Today 
the power struggle converges on 
Asia; tomorrow it will be on Africa. 
The Soviet nation is readying itself 
for the critical encounter it sees 
looming up in the theater of world 


politics by endeavoring to achieve an 
effective intellectual mastery of the 
vast and complex subject of Asia, 
with its many peoples and cultures. 
The Soviet national mission is being 
organically related to the futures of 
Asia and Africa. The United States, 
for its part, remains abysmally ignor- 
ant of the disputed battlegrounds. 

The official American avowals that 
our propaganda must be improved, 
to bring Asians to understand our 
democratic purposes, only thinly 
camouflage the obtrusive fact that 
the United States is trying to fit 
Asia into a pattern of American pre- 
conceptions, and that Asia rejects the 
attempt. In order to reach the minds 
of Asians today, we must of course 
“speak their language”—but there 
must first be established a common 
frame of reference, and our vocabu- 
lary must include cultural, political, 
and economic elements comprehen- 
sible in Asian terms. There can be 
no exchange with modern Asia via a 
one way street. Mutuality is the 
Asians’ right, and it is their demand. 
American anti-Chinese manifestations 
are not a sufficient answer to Asian 
anti-Westernism. 

Horace Mann, the American edu- 
cator, once said, “Education is our 
only political safety. Outside of this 
ark all is deluge.” This aphorism 
applies to our present situation. For 
how shall the nation act effectively in 
world affairs, in an era when the 
Orient moves to wield the balance 
of power, if it lacks broad knowledge 
of Asian civilizations? How can it 
develop a viable Asia policy without 
achieving understanding of and with 
Asians? The United States does in- 
deed need more Orientalists—in pol- 
icy-making positions in the govern- 
ment as well as in the universities, at 
work abroad on economic aid pro- 
grams as well as in this country’s 
research libraries. They are needed 
for service now—not for stockpiles. 

The Soviet Union has a strong 
head start in the field of Oriental 
studies; the American nation has yet 
to discover the new Asia. Until we 
mobilize adequate human resources 
for the urgent task, we shall fall ever 
farther behind the U.S.S.R. in the 
crucially important matter of estab- 
lishing a close working relationship 
with Twentieth Century Asia. The 
danger of a political deluge looms on 
the horizon. 
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How Not to Manage 
the National Debt 
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by HENRY S. REUSS 


oe iT is paying the highest 
interest rates in 25 years, the 
Treasury is having trouble refinanc- 
ing the national debt as bonds mature 
and become payable. In May, when 
an issue of one-year, 1.25 per cent 
securities came due, the Treasury had 
to offer a 4.05 per cent one-year note 
in exchange—and even then a third 
of the security holders spurned the 
new offering and demanded cash. 

The government has just about 
given up attempting to issue long- or 
medium-term securities. It will prob- 
ably not even try to refund with 
long-term debt the $22 billion of one- 
year debt which comes due in the 
second half of 1959. 

This is the crisis in debt manage- 
ment. One result is to doom the Ad- 
ministration to violate each of the 
three canons it has itself set up as 
essential to sound debt management: 


One—Keep the national debt away 
from the banks. Former Secretary of 
the Treasury George Humphrey said 
in 1953: “The concentration of short- 
term debt in the banks by the previ- 
ous Administration was one of the 
causes of inflation and the increased 
cost of living which has cost the 
American people billions of dollars. 
A gradual placing of more securities 
in the hands of non-bank investors 
is a necessary step for economic sta- 
bility.” Yet, six years later, the Ad- 
ministration has been unable to re- 
duce the amount of the national debt 
held by the commercial banks—it 
was $63 billion in 1953, and it is $63 
billion today. 


Two—Keep the national debt as 
long-term as possible. In his first 
State of the Union Message on Jan- 
uary 2, 1953, President Eisenhower 
said: “It is clear that too great a part 


of the national debt becomes due in 
too short a time.” The objection to 
too much short-term debt, of course, 
is that it puts the Treasury constantly 
into the market for refunding and 
thus requires the Federal Reserve to 
create bank reserves sufficient to ab- 
sorb the offering at a time when cre- 
ating such credit may be inflationary. 

When the President spoke, the av- 
erage length of the marketable inter- 
est-bearing debt was five years and 
eight months. Today, the average 
length has declined to four years and 
nine months. 


Three—Keep Treasury financing 
from contradicting other govern- 
mental economic policies. The Ad- 
ministration has many times con- 
tended that the Treasury, in order to 
gear itself in with general govern- 
mental economic policies, ought to 
be issuing long-term bonds during 
prosperity, and short-term notes dur- 
ing a recession. But in practice, it 
has done just the opposite: the only 
time it can sell long-terms is during 
a recession; and during prosperity, 
when it ought to be sopping up long- 
term investment funds, all it can sell 
are short-terms. 


The cynic may point out that the 
Administration, by grossly violating 
its own canons of financial probity, 
may inadvertently have done the 
economy a great deal of good. To 
the extent that the Administration 
has departed from its avowed canons 
of debt management, it has, despite 
itself, had to relax its excessively 


tight money policy. 
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But the three main consequences 
for the nation of our present debt 
management policies are more serious 
than any mental anguish the Admin- 
istration may suffer by its failure to 
follow its own criteria. These are the 
principal damaging results: 

One—Higher interest burden. The 
interest burden on the national debt 
—$8.1 billion for fiscal 1960—is the 
fastest-climbing, as well as the largest 
single non-defense item, in the fed- 
eral budget. A rise of only one-half 
of one per cent on the carrying 
charge of the $285 billion national 
debt adds nearly $1.5 billion to the 
taxpayers’ annual burden. 

Two—Scaring off investors. The 
Treasury's present course of steadily 
increasing the interest rates on new 
securities which it offers compounds 
the problem of debt management. 
Even a small increase in the interest 
rate may result in a disproportion- 
ately large decrease in the market 
price of a long-term bond. Suppose 
you own a 2.5 per cent, 20-year bond 
for which you paid $100. If the going 
rate on government securities in- 
creases to four per cent, your market 
price drops to $79.50. Is it any won- 
der that investors seem more and 
more allergic to any but the shortest- 
term Treasury notes? 


Three—Tight money's harm to 
economic growth. Most serious of all, 
when the Treasury raises the interest 
rate on the national debt, these in- 
creases are quickly communicated 
throughout the economy because the 
Treasury, in refunding nearly $80 
billion annually, completely dwarfs 
all other borrowers. And high inter- 
est rates choke off economic activity 
wherever interest charges are a major 
consideration—housing, schools, pub- 
lic utility expansion, small business. 


How did we get ourselves into this 
debt management muddle? Not 
through any lack of administrative 
skills. Secretary of the Treasury Rob- 
ert Anderson and Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William Martin are 
honest, capable men. The size of the 
debt cannot be the cause. We found 
a national debt of $267 billion no 
insuperable problem in 1946 even 
though our gross national product 
was then only $209 billion. Certainly, 
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it should be possible to manage a 
$285 billion national debt in 1959, 
with a GNP of more than $460 
billion. 

Why, then, can’t the Treasury find 

ple who want to buy the national 
debt? The easy answer, and one fre- 
quently given by the Administration, 
is that the public is scared away by 
budget deficits and the fear of infla- 
tion. Now, sound national policy 
does require both that the budget be 
balanced at high levels of produc- 
tion, and that we have reasonable 
price stability. Attaining these goals 
would make debt management easier. 

But today’s debt management crisis 
would be with us even with balanced 
budgets and reasonable price stability. 

In both 1956 and 1957, for exam- 
ple, we had budget surpluses, not 
deficits. Yet the Treasury was unable 
in those years to sell any long-term 
securities. As interest rates increase, 
and bond prices decline, investors be- 
come more and more wary of govern- 
ment issues. So long as interest rates 
are going up, it does not matter 
whether the Treasury is issuing new 
debt to finance a deficit or is merely 
refunding. 

Likewise, the idea that our debt 
management problems stem from in- 
vestors’ fear of inflation cannot with- 
stand analysis. I strongly suspect that 
the influx of elevator boys into the 
stock market is caused more by a de- 
sire to make a speculative profit than 
by a lack of confidence in fixed-in- 
come securities. Fortunately, a large 
and increasing amount of individual 
and institutional funds remain an- 
chored in fixed-income methods of 
saving and investment-insurance pol- 
icies, saving and loan shares, savings 
accounts, corporate bonds, mortgages, 
state and local government securities. 
But individuals and institutions are 
decreasing their holdings of both U.S. 
savings bonds and other U.S. govern- 
ment securities, and are greatly in- 
creasing their holdings of these other 
types of fixed-income securities. What 
this proves is not that fear of infla- 
tion is driving people away from 
fixed-income investments—our dollar 
holdings of these are the largest in 
history—but that something is driv- 
ing investors away from that segment 
of fixed-income investments issued by 
Uncle Sam. 


What, then, is the cause of the debt 
management crisis? More than from 
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anything else, it arises from the Ad- 
ministration’s own one-track eco- 
nomic policy: tight money and high 
interest rates. High interest rates, in 
turn, have caused the price of govern- 
ment bonds to fall so far and so con- 
tinuously that investors have turned 
to other types of securities. 


Except for eight months during the 
1957-58 recession, the Federal Reserve 
System has pursued a policy of chok- 
ing off demand by a restricted money 
supply and high interest rates. From 
1954 to 1958, our money supply grew 
by only 6.5 per cent, while gross na- 
tional product increased 27 per cent. 
As the British economist Barbara 
Ward said: “The technique of check- 
ing production in order to stop infla- 
tion—the most drastic ‘cure’ conceiv- 
able in the face of Russia's rising 
production—does not cure at all. 
Inflation goes on. New thinking is 
thus in order.” 


= 

The same “new thinking”—a re- 
examination of our overly restrictive 
monetary policy—which will be nec- 
essary if we are to achieve simul- 
taneously adequate growth and rea- 
sonable price stability, is needed in 
order to solve the crisis in debt man- 
agement. Attaining these goals will 
in itself make debt management eas- 
ier. And the best way of attaining 
them—an adequate money supply— 
happens to be, in addition, just what 
the doctor ordered to ease the crisis 
of the national debt. 

If the goal of adequate growth 
(four to five per cent a year, rather 
than the present 2.5 per cent) is at- 
tained, debt management will become 
easier for two reasons: 


One—As the economy expands, tax 
revenues will increase and some debt 
retirement will be possible. The fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, with 
its wholly unnecessary recession, will 
show a deficit of around $13 billion. 
This contrasts with our experience in 
1947 and 1948, when, with a high 
level of prosperity and an adequate 
tax base, the Treasury was able to 
reduce the federal debt by $17 bil- 


lion. As the debt is reduced, of course, 
the carrying charges likewise decrease 
even if interest rates remain high. 


Two—As the economy expands, 
higher individual and corporate in- 
comes will produce a higher volume 
of savings. All fixed-income securities 
will benefit as well as U.S. govern- 
ment issues. 

If the goal of reasonable price sta- 
bility is attained, this, too, will make 
debt management easier. Administra- 
tion spokesmen overdo it when they 
blame all their troubles on the pub- 
lic’s fears of inflation. But for the 
future, fixed-income investments of 
all kinds, including federal bonds, 
can be appealing only if there is some 
reasonable prospect of price stability. 

Just as the attainment of growth 
and price stability would help debt 
management, so would the appropri- 
ate means of reaching these goals. 
an adequate money supply. 

Monetary expansion need not be 
inflationary so long as men and re- 
sources are idle. We have recently 
learned that excessive demand is by 
no means the only factor at work 
when prices go up. Particularly in 
such concentrated industries as steel 
and automobiles, powerful corpora- 
tions have been able to administer 
prices upward without immediate re- 
gard for market demand. For exam- 
ple, the steel and steel-using indus- 
tries are responsible for seven-eighths 
of the eight per cent rise in the whole- 
sale price index since 1953. Because 
a tight money policy has little or no 
effect on administered price inflation, 
new methods to deal with the prob- 
lem. must be developed. One such 
technique is proposed in a bill spon- 
sored by Senator Joseph Clark of 
Pennsylvania and myself. The bill 
empowers the President to focus an 
informed public opinion upon price 
increases, and associated wage in- 
creases, in the concentrated industries. 
It aims to moderate the upward de- 
mands in these industries, without 
invoking compulsory wage or price 
controls. 

Where demand inflation threatens, 
however, steps to curtail overall de- 
mand must be taken. By far the most 
effective instrument here is fiscal pol- 
icy—running a substantial budget 
surplus, by raising taxes where neces- 
sary. Monetary policy—raising inter- 
est rates and decreasing the supply of 
credit—should complement fiscal pol- 
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icy, but should not be expected to do 
the job alone. Selective credit con- 
trols over installment sales of con- 
sumer goods and over housing should 
also be available. 

Of the several ways open to the 
Federal Reserve to increase the 
money supply, only one is really 
helpful from the standpoint of debt 
management. This is through pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve of 
U.S. government securities. Since the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord of 
1951, the Federal Reserve has looked 
upon helping the Treasury in debt 
management as something shady, to 
be practiced surreptitiously if at all. 
The Accord was based on a sensible 
proposition: that the Federal Reserve 
should not be expected to support the 
government bond market come hell 
or high water. But there is every 
reason for the Federal Reserve, when 
national policy requires an increasing 
money supply, to expand it by pur- 
chasing government securities. This 
will reduce fluctuations in interest 
rates and in the prices of govern- 
ment securities, thus markedly im- 
proving their relative attractiveness 
for investors seeking fixed-income 
investments. 

Federal Reserve purchases of gov- 
ernment securities have two addi- 
tional advantages. To the extent 
that the national debt is held by the 
Federal Reserve, the interest paid 
goes back to the Treasury. And the 
Treasury is spared the unpleasant 
surprise of “attrition”—when holders 
of the debt suddenly demand cash. 

What this boils down to is: Where 
more and easier money is essential 
for general economic reasons, the 
Federal Reserve should supply needed 
funds, at least in part, by buying U.S. 
securities, rather than depending en- 
tirely on lowering reserve require- 
ments or reducing interest rates. 

But the Administration continues 
to look at debt management as if it 
were an isolated problem. The crisis 
will not be solved by appeals to patri- 
otic investors to “buy now,” or by in- 
vestigating speculation in the govern- 
ment bond market, or by raising in- 
terest rates still higher. The crisis 
will continue and deepen until the 
managers of our economy reverse 
their policies and create an adequate 
money supply by methods that will 
restore the confidence of investors in 
what should be the soundest invest- 
ment in the world. 
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Slogans and Socialism 
In the Middle East 


by DON PERETZ 


FTER LISTENING to a bespectacled 
young “intellectual” rant for an 
hour or more about democracy and 
socialism in Beirut just a little more 
than a year ago, Norman Thomas 
suggested that the slogan of Arab so- 
cialists ought to be “liberty, equality, 
and revenge.” The young man cer- 
tainly had command of the slogans 
and symbolism of Western democrat- 
ic socialism, but his analysis was so 
befuddled that even the veteran 
American socialist leader had diffi- 
culty comprehending the substance of 
his talk. The greater part of the ora- 
tion consisted of vitriolic attacks on 
the “imperialists” and their machina- 
tions in the Arab heartland. Discus- 
sion of a comprehensive program for 
fundamental economic and social re- 
form based on sound democratic 
principles was almost an afterthought. 
Today there are few political par- 
ties in the Arab world which do not 
claim to be either democratic, social- 
ist, or both. The infatuation with 
these concepts was a post-World War 
Il phenomenon. Since then at least 
a dozen parties in the Arab world 
have sprung up claiming to be so- 
cialist. They include the Arab Social- 
ist Renaissance, or Baath, and cor- 
porative Social Parties in Syria, the 
National Socialist Party in Jordan, 
the Socialist Party of the Nation and 
National Democratic Party in Iraq, 
the Progressive Socialist and Syrian 
Nationalist Parties in Lebanon, in 
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addition to the Communist move- 
ments in each of these nations which 
also claim to be both socialist and 
democratic. 

But adoption of these popular post- 
war slogans has not necessarily meant 
that these parties have had well 
worked out programs which would 
be recognized as either democratic 
or socialistic by Western political 
theorists. National liberation, free- 
dom from the “imperialist yoke,” and 
self-determination have been the 
principal slogans. There has been 
little emphasis on individual liberty, 
press freedom, minority rights, or 
such basic socialist programs as pub- 
lic ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, planned economy, equitable 
distribution of national income, and 
the like. 


Democracy must be established, 
Egypt's President Nasser told Nor- 
man Thomas, “not in parliaments 
and slogans, but in the life of the 
people.” His feeling, and that of 
many other revolutionary leaders, is 
that his people are not yet ready for 
Western-style democracy, and that 
there must be a long transition peri- 
od before they can be trusted with 
parliamentary institutions. Emphasis 
is generally on achieving social de- 
mocracy—on destruction of class bar- 
riers and creation of a more fluid 
social structure. 


Nasser, like so many Arab leaders, 
seemed almost completely inarticu- 
late when he entered a conceptual 
discussion of socialist and democratic 
theory with Norman Thomas. When 
asked what socialism meant to him, 
the President replied by enumerating 
a number of concrete accomplish- 
ments such as new roads constructed, 
schools built per day, and the area 
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confiscated by the land reform au- 
thorities. He showed almost no un- 
derstanding of theoretical concepts, 
or, for that matter, even an aware- 
ness of their existence. 

Only one leader with whom we dis- 
cussed these problems seemed to 
grasp much more than the slogans 
and symbols of democratic society. 
He was Mohammed Hadid, a leader 
of the National Democratic Party 
(NDP) in Iraq and now that nation’s 
minister of finance. A student and 
follower of Harold Laski since his 
days at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, Mohammed Hadid seemed 
well versed in theory. 


What distinguished Mohammed 
Hadid from so many of the other 
leaders who espoused these slogans? 
He outlined to us a clear cut and 
well organized program incorporat- 
ing not only land reform, but grad- 
ual steps toward attaining public 
ownership of other means of produc- 
tion, a planned national economy, 
equitable distribution of national in- 
come, comprehensive social works, 
and institution of democratic rights 
and freedoms. 

But even he acknowledged that a 
program and an understanding of 
theory alone are not enough, and 
events in his country since our talk 
with him several months before the 
revolution have shown how right he 
was. Although the Laski influence 
runs deep in Hadid’s thinking, he is 
aware that the Arab East must evolve 
its own forms if social democracy is 
to succeed. 

Mere adoption of the external 
forms of democracy is not enough. 
There is still no broad base of pop- 
ular participation in democratic in- 
stitutions or in the procedures by 
which they are established. Only re- 
cently has there been even an aware- 
ness among most political leaders of 
the need for mass participation in 
government. In the Arab East, politi- 
cal life until the last decade has 
been based on the narrowest of in- 
terest groups—generally that of large 
land owners. Now political power is 
rapidly being removed from their 
hands in Egypt, Syria, and Iraq 
through land reform measures which 
have broken their control over the 
agrarian sector of the population. 
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The best illustration of the true 
impact of the land reform in Egypt 
was reflected in a conversation with 
the son of a large landowner. The 
young man, who holds a doctorate in 
economics, was by no means a Nas- 
ser enthusiast. Indeed, he was shorp- 
ly critical of the regime’s restrictive 
controls on education, the press, civil 
liberties, and intellectual life. When 
I asked him what impact the revolu- 
tion had had on his family, he re- 
plied: “Before the revolution my fa- 
ther owned not only thousands of 
acres of land, but for all practical 
purposes the villages and their in- 
habitants as well. The villagers were 
so terrified of the old man that when 
they saw him they would fall ,on 
their knees, and those with shoes 
would remove them. Some would 
walk several miles out of their way 
in order to avoid meeting my father. 
But since the revolution, no one fears 
him any more.” 

Although the economic impact of 
the land reform in Egypt has to date 
been small, its social effects, unmeas- 
urable in statistical data, have been 
pervasive. But has the power of the 
landowners really been transferred 
to the peasants who acquired the 
land? Hardly. Peasants who have re- 
ceived land are organized in govern- 
ment run cooperatives. In effect, the 
former owners have been replaced by 
officials of the land reform ministry, 
controlled by the military adminis- 
tration. As yet, there is little mass 
participation in the cooperatives. 
The new peasant owners do not yet 
make policy decisions, although they 
are permitted to discuss various as- 
pects of administering their new 
property. Major decisions still come 
from the top. Plans call for eventu- 
ally turning over more and more pol- 
icy decisions to the village cooperative 
members as they gradually acquire 
experience and knowledge of the 
problems involved in running the 
cooperatives and farming the land. 

The officers who run the govern- 
ment of the United Arab Republic 
have always had a deep suspicion of 
most civilians. As is usually the case 
in such coups d'etat, the soldiers who 
took over from the old regime ini- 
tially planned to form merely a transi- 
tion government. In the Philosophy 
of the Revolution Nasser reveals his 
bitterness at the lack of response 
among civilians whom the officers 


approached for advice and assist- 
ance. “Every man we met sought 
nothing but the destruction of an- 
other man. And every idea we heard 
aimed at nothing but the demolition 
of another idea. Indeed, had we acted 
on all that we heard we would have 
destroyed all men and demolished all 
ideas, and would have been left with 
nothing else to do but to sit among 
the dead men’s bones and debris, cry- 
ing over our misfortune and blaming 
our bad luck.” 

There was hardly more confidence 
in the masses. After the July revolu- 
tion Nasser wrote: “The masses did 
come. But how different is fiction 
from facts! The masses came in strug- 
gling scattered groups. The Holy 
March to the Great Goal was halted 
and the picture in those days looked 
dark, dastardly, and illforeboding. 
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It was only then | realized, with an 
embittered heart torn with grief, that 
the vanguard’s mission did not end 
at that hour, but had just begun. We 
were in need of discipline, but we 
found nothing but anarchy. We were 
in need of unity, but found nothing 
but disunity. We were in need of 
work, but found nothing but indol- 
ence and inactivity. Hence the motto 
of the Revolution—Discipline, Unity, 
and Work.” 

And hence the continued control 
of the Egyptian government by the 
military and the extension of its con- 
trol to the northern region of the 
U.A.R. Although there have been 
token attempts to broaden the base of 
popular participation in government 
through organization of, first, the 
Liberation Rally, and later the Na- 
tional Union to replace political par- 
ties both in Egypt and in Syria, the 
mechanism of control was always in 
the hands of army officers. The op- 
erative fact of the present constitu- 
tional system is that Nasser and three 
of his military associates control the 
National Union which nominates all 
candidates for elective office in the 
U.A.R. 

In the Egyptian elections during 
July, 1957, some latitude of opinion 
was permitted among the candidates 
contending for office, but it was con- 
trolled. Although there were differ- 
ences in emphasis among the candi- 
dates, they all had been approved by 
the military. Of the 2,528 candidates 
who filed papers for the 350 seats 
in the now defunct National Assem- 
bly, nearly half were eliminated by 
the officer-controlled National Union. 
All cabinet members were relieved of 
their opposition as were several form- 
er army and police officers. In all, 
62 candidates had no opposition. 


A few months after the election 
Norman Thomas and | asked the 
then President of the Assembly, 
‘Abd al-Latif Baghdadi, how decisions 
of major national importance were 
reached in Egypt. “There are six of 
us who make these decisions,” he 
told us, and named, in addition to 
President Nasser and himself, the 
Commander-in-Chief and three other 
former officers. When the President 
was faced with the same question, he 
replied with a long and involved ex- 
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planation of the 1956 constitution 
and the workings of the National As- 
sembly. 


Recently there have been trends 
toward increasing popular participa- 
tion in the National Union, although 
it still is, and is likely to remain, 
under military domination until Nas- 
ser and his officer associates have 
overcome their inherent distrust of 
civilian ineptitude and unprepared- 
ness of the masses. 

Throughout the revolutionary era 
in Egypt and since its extension to 
Syria, control over media of public 
expression has varied. The press, al- 
though no longer subjected to offi- 
cial censorship, has acquired a con- 
ditioned reflex so that it gives proper 
responses to government stimuli. For 
years the Cairo press erupted daily in 
varying degreg of anti-American 
fervor. In the last few weeks the trend 
has swung in the opposite direction, 
and international communism has 
become the target of press venom in 
the U.A.R. 


It is far too early to determine the 
pattern of government which will 
emerge in post-revolutionary Iraq. 
There is still a struggle for power 
among the various groups into which 
Iraqi political life is fragmented, and 
it no doubt will continue for many 
months. 

From the beginning there was one 
obvious difference in the two revolu- 
tions. Among the trusted leaders of 
the Iraqi revolution there have been 
many civilians, like Mohammed 
Hadid, with clear cut political ideas 
if not ideologies. In the early days of 
the revolution, until the clash over 
Arab unity disrupted the revolution- 
ary national front, two socialist 
groups were active—the Baath and 
the National Democratic Party 
(NDP). No such radical or reformist 
parties of any influence existed in 
pre-revolutionary Egypt, hence the 
devolution of all political power and 
decision making into the hands of the 
military junta. In Iraq, these two, as 
well as other, parties were active par- 
ticipants in the struggle against the 
old regime long before last July. 

Although both the Baath and NDP 
espouse the slogans and symbols of 
democratic socialism, the former has 
developed no ideology which West- 
ern socialists would recognize as ade- 
quate to guide the nation toward con- 
structive reconstruction of society. 


The Baath’s principal emphasis has 
been on Arab unity—complete, ab- 
solute, and immediate. The Baathists 
would willingly sacrifice all other 
goals and aspirations for that “sa- 
cred” goal. This was evident in their 
agreement to disband as a political 
party in the U.A.R. in fulfillment of 
Nasser’s conditions for effecting the 
February 1958 marriage between 
Egypt and Syria. They would have 
made similar sacrifices in Iraq had 
they been able to. But the Baathists 
were only one of several political 
groups which remained in positions 
of influence after the downfall of 
Nuri last July. 

The NDP is the only Arab social 
democratic party with a clearly for- 
mulated program and today it is be- 
coming increasingly influential in the 
government of General Kassim. Sev- 
eral of its members have replaced 
other nationalist leaders who were 
removed after the clash over unity. 
Although the NDP is certainly not 
Communist, probably most Western 
social democrats would consider it 
extremely “soft” on communism. Its 
leaders, as many others in the Afro- 
Asian world, are far more conscious 
of the misfortunes their nation has 
suffered under Western control than 
of the dangers that lurk, but have 
not yet been experienced, in too close 
association with their great northern 
neighbor. 


Since the Iraqi revolution is still 
in its birth pangs and the country 
is dominated by the turbulent strug- 
gle for power among a variety of 
nationalist, leftist, communist, and 
anti-Western political groups, as well 
as by remnants of the old regime, it 
has been impossible to initate effec- 
tively any of the fundamental aspects 
of social democracy envisaged by the 
NDP. Although the Iraqi revolution 
is more firmly supported by an iden- 
tifiable doctrine than that in Egypt, 
the latter has the advantage of in- 
ternal stability and therefore is cap- 
able of making greater progress on 
economic and social reform. 

Economic and social conditions in 
the Nile Valley are among the world’s 
worst, but during the past three de- 
cades there has been a growing aware- 
ness among Egyptian intellectuals of 
the need for basic change. Egypt is 
in the paradoxical situation of being 
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the most poverty-stricken Arab na- 
tion, but the one with the most ad- 
vanced social welfare apparatus, the 
greatest corps of administrative and 
technical specialists with the most 
awareness of the need for social 
change. These assets were never ef- 
fectively galvanized until the revolu- 
tion. Since 1952 the military has been 
attempting to organize them by im- 
posing its own pattern of control on 
the civil bureaucracy. Often this has 
produced friction instead of progress 
within the regime. 

Conditions in Iraq are hardly bet- 
ter than those in the Nile Valley. 
Iraq's position is also rather paradox- 
ical. Despite the widespread poverty, 
its petroleum assets make it potential- 
ly one of the richest Arab nations. 
However, it was not until 1950 that 
income from oil was extensively used 
for developing the nation’s water and 
land resources. But the combination 
of oil, money, land, and water is not 
enough. Iraq is one of the poorest 
nations in human resources. There is 
an almost shocking lack of even the 
simplest technical and administrative 
skills. The few individuals with so- 
cial consciences who were affiliated 
with the political parties previously 
mentioned were, until last July, in 
political exile, either within the coun- 
try or abroad. Although their ener- 
gies have now been released, there 
are far too few of them. Rigid police 
controls under the previous regime 
prevented their acquiring any exten- 
sive mass following. 

Today only the Communists have 
a large membership, by virtue of 
their pandering to popular slogans 
rather than through any basic ideol- 
ogical attraction which they may 
exert on either intellectuals or peas- 
ants and workers. Iraq is now start- 
ing from scratch in organizing groups 
with a popular base such as associa- 
tions of peasants, students, and in- 
tellectuals. The great danger is that 
the Communists rather than groups 
like the NDP will become most in- 
fluential in these mass organizations. 

Although Nasser has changed the 
watchwords of the Egyptian revolu- 
tion from “discipline, unity, and 
work” to “democracy, socialism, and 
cooperation,” the emphasis is still on 
the former. The U.A.R. never adopt- 
ed more than the slogan of socialism. 
True, there is a strong animus against 
“unproductive capitalists, but no real- 
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ly comprehensive social and economic 
planning. There are bits and pieces 
of programs, some improvised, some 
borrowed from abroad, and some 
which just grew. 


Aside from the land reform, which 
has not affected a large part of the 
population, the most extensive phase 
of a socialist program was sequestra- 
tion of property following the 1956 
tripower attack on Egypt. This was a 
precipitous and unanticipated devel- 
opment, originally not intended as 
an economic measure at all. The 
initial purpose was to “Egyptianize” 
the economy. The process was already 
underway, but was greatly speeded 
up by the tripower attack. Since pri- 
vate “Egyptian” interests were either 
unable or unwilling to take over the 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of sequestered British, French, and 
Jewish property, the government set 
up its own Economic Organization to 
manage it. Although some of the 
property was later returned, much 
has been retained by the government 
organization. Not only was so called 
“enemy property sequestered, but 
orders were given to dozens of other 
foreign firms to “Egyptianize” within 
five years or to face the danger of 
government confiscation. 

By the end of 1957 the government 
Economic Organization bought, from 
the custodians of enemy property, 
shares in more than a dozen former 
British and French companies. Then 
it was announced that in addition to 
managing the sequestered firms, the 
government organization would es- 
tablish industrial, agricultural, com- 
mercial, financial, and other property 
concerns and would be entitled to 
invest its profits in other public eco- 
nomic bodies. A year and a half after 
it was established, the Economic Or- 
ganization announced that it had 
“taken an important part in the 
Egyptianization of more than 20 en- 
terprises,” thereby “liberating the 
most important sectors of national 
economy from foreign domination.” 
With all these activities it was pos- 
sible for the government to direct the 
movement of finance, to facilitate 
credit, and to encourage investments 
and savings. 

At the end of 1958, Major Hassan 
Ibrahim, director of the Economic 


Organization, declared his intention 
of going into business on a large scale 
in Syria. Ostensibly this total pro- 
gram is to foster a mixed economy— 
in which government controlled and 
owned enterprises would cooperate 
with “productive” private capitalists. 
However, the latter complain that the 
new Economic Organization is not 
cooperating, but competing with 
them. With its advantages as a gov- 
ernment concern, it is monopolizing 
the best business opportunities. 


The activities of the Economic O1 
ganization did not develop from an 
overall plan nor were they the result 
of an ideological or theoretical ap 
proach to relationships between gov 
ernment and private industry. The 
organization sprang up almost over 
night as a result of unforeseen ci! 
cumstances. Had it not been for the 
tripower attack in 1956, the revolu 
tionary leaders probably would have 
experimented for several more years 
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in devising a national policy for bus- 
iness and industry. 

At this juncture in history, what 
are the apparent prospects for social 
democracy in the Arab East? All po- 
litical leaders seemed to have es- 
poused the slogans of democracy and 
socialism. They have become respect-. 
able terms, even in countries still un- 
der pre-revolutionary regimes. But 
slogans, and even the adoption of the 
formal political institutions of de- 
mocracy, do not make a democratic 
socialist society. In none of the Arab 
countries in the area are there the 
social foundations for a democratic 
society which would be recognized as 
such by Western political theorists. 
There are not yet adequate institu- 
tions for public participation in the 
management of society. Labor, farm- 
ers, cooperative, and other such mass 
participation groups are just barely 
in their formative stages. Not only 
among the masses, but even among 
most leaders, there is no comprehen- 
sive understanding of the fundamen- 
tals of social democracy. In the minds 
of most Arab leaders, freedom means 
national, not individual, rights. Au 
thoritarian concepts of dealing with 
the masses still lurk behind the fa 
cade of popular slogans. And the 
masses have not yet become aware 
of the nature and meaning of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

There are many experiments in re- 
constituting the social and economi 
basis of government—some originat- 
ing in clearly thought out philoso- 
phies, some the results of improvisa- 
tion or of circumstance. No doubt 
there will be an increasing trend to- 
ward centralized military control of 
Middle Eastern governments and of 
society as a whole before we will see 
development of social democracy as 
it is known in the Western world. 
This is a dangerous, but not neces- 
sarily an unfortunate, development. 
As presently constituted none of the 
societies of the Arab East could as- 
similate Western political and social 
forms. Nor have any of them yet 
formulated systems evolving from 
the theories which meet the needs of 
the immediate present. The danger 
is that eras of transitory military con- 
trol may lead to the elimination of 
constructive political thought, like 
that of Mohammed Hadid, and that 
the transitory may become the or- 
dinary, as has been the case of many 
of the Latin American republics. 
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THE 
PEOPLE'S 
FORUM ¥ 


Practical First Step 


Dear Sirs: 

The current debate on whether the Senate 
can be effectively liberalized features two 
conflicting liberal positions. There are lib- 
erals who believe that an attempt should not 
be made now. Senator Neuberger forcefully 
takes this position. There are other liberals, 
including Senator Proxmire, who believe an 
attempt should be made. 

Senator Proxmire has proposed a first step, 
a non-binding caucus of all Senate Demo- 
crats. I believe that a caucus is the most 
practical first step toward restoring liberal 
Senators to their proportionate place in the 
legislative process of the Senate. Unlike Sen- 
ator Neuberger, I believe that liberal Demo- 
crats are more capable of uniting forcefully 
behind liberal legislation than behind the 
misleading leadership of Senator Lyndon 
Johnson. 

Senator Johnson is not interested in 
securing needed liberal legislation but in 
preserving a Senate majority which includes 
Senators Russell, Eastland, and Talmadge. 
In order to accomplish this purpose, Senator 
Johnson finds it easier to deal with Senators 
individually, for in unity there is strength 
for the liberals. 

Senator Neuberger uses the names of Sen- 
ators Norris and LaFollette in vain if he 
believes these two progressive Senators would 
passively accept leadership which actively 
submits to minority rule. 

The reason a caucus is now suggested for 
the Democratic majority is not to force any- 
one to change his’ opinion. This is an at- 
tempt to coordinate liberal opinion and to 
effectuate the mandate of the voters. 

Senator Neuberger proposes that liberals 
should cease trying to make procedural 
changes and concentrate on electing more 
liberals. Why elect more liberals if pro- 
cedures prevent the majority liberal opinion 
from being reflected in liberal legislation? 

Perhaps I am unrealistic, but I believe 
the people elected a more liberal Senate 
than the one which has been reflected in 
recent Senate action. There is no reason 
why a caucus should not receive a trial. If 
that trial is ever to begin, liberal Demo- 
cratic Senators must rally now. 

JoserH GOLDBERGER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Backs Proxmire 


Dear Sirs: 


When a Senator like Richard L. Neu- 
berger whom I have always admired op- 


poses with vigor such a sincere and necessary 
reform as Senator Proxmire’s, and merely on 
mechanical grounds, I feel sadly let down. 
Whether Proxmire’s suggestions are inept 
and unworkable is not the point. The burn- 
ing need for improvement is obvious and 
inescapable; why try to evade it? I and 
millions of others who put good men in 
the Senate by voting for a liberal Demo- 
cratic policy have had our votes sold out 
to the conservative Southern Democrats 
(who in my view are mostly Republicans in 
sheep's clothing). Neuberger has done noth- 
ing to prevent it and will not join the fight 
to correct it. Proxmire at least is trying. 
Russ ROSENE 
Avila Beach, Calif. 


° 
Liberals Waste Themselves 
Dear Sirs: 

The publication of debates, such as the 
Proxmire-Neuberger one on party organiza 
tion in the Senate, is an excellent means of 
putting the broad-angle lens on questions 
of vital public importance. But this partic- 
ular debate, aside from displaying the symp- 
toms, left the disease about where it was. 
The liberals, I think, believe their ends to 
be so pure that criticisms of their methods 
are considered lese majesty. Yet, as John 
Dewey once observed, “the means condition 
the ends.” 

American liberals spend so much time 
racing from one battle to another all over 
the map that they waste themselves in travel. 
Such symptomatic problems as unemploy- 
ment, inflation, desegregation, timid con- 
formity, public apathy, and civic irresponsi- 
bility would tend to melt under attacks upon 
such basic problems as a rational free-world 
economy, a national dedication to civil lib- 
erties, and a national effort to release public 
communications from the mud of sensational 
journalism and editorial sophistry. 

Freedom gone to rot is license, and the 
liberals, it seems to me, are just as licentious 
tilting at windmills as are the reactionaries 
chasing after ghosts. 

F. N. PILLinc 
Washington, D. C. 


Neuberger Not Constructive 


Dears Sirs: 

Senator Neuberger’s castigation of Senator 
Proxmire in the June Progressive contains 
no constructive proposals for rescuing the 
Democrats who do want release from their 
subjection to the whims of their majority 
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leader. His examples—Hell’s Canyon for in- 
stance—merely emphasize the fact that Sen- 
ator Johnson has this power. As for revision 
of the seniority system, who wields the power 
when the majority party organizes the Senate? 

Senator Neuberger calls for the election 
of more liberals. Are the ones who have 
already been elected to wear muzzies until 
that comes to pass? 

Perhaps the caucus isn’t the cure-all for 
the disease—but doesn’t a good physician 
try every means at his disposal to cure the 
patient? At least Senator Proxmire has had 
the courage to make the attempt. Perhaps 
the patient—who is after all the American 
people—would appreciate a consultation. A 
pooling of minds might bring forth a new 
wonder drug, or at least an improvement in 
the patient’s condition by the removal of 
the irritant. 

Most people who genuinely believe in the 
tradition of free speech—in the Senate, as 
elsewhere—quail at the spectacle of one 
liberal Senator berating another for practic- 
ing his right. 

ELIZABETH WEIDEMAN 
Dearborn, Mich. 


In Defense of F.D.R. 


Dear Sirs: 


It's seldom I get this mad. 

In your criticism of “F.D.R.’s Worst Hour” 
in the June issue, you set yourself up as 
the almighty judge of a great leader tor- 
mented by the knowledge he holds and 
knowing if he tells the people he will betray 
them as they will not then let him lead 
them. 

If the best you can do is take pot shots at 
liberals while making excuses for bigots, 
liars, and cheats, your magazine ceases to 
serve a useful purpose. 

Jacos LEvIN 
Chino, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

In “F.D.R.'’s Worst Hour,” June issue, it 
seems to me that you have fallen into a 
familiar old trap for unwary liberals; you 
are condemning F.D.R. on one score on the 
basis of a few isolated criticisms. Unfavor- 
able quotations have been lifted from con- 
text in order to “prove” that F.D.R. was 
everything evil from an incompetent to a 
traitor even in the eyes of his most ardent 
followers. 

Take the Robert E. Sherwood excerpt: if 
it proves that F.D.R. was “equivocal” on 
this occasion, it is the flimsiest kind of evi- 
dence that he “lied us into war.” Actually, 
he followed a bold policy linked with aware- 
ness and preparedness as the best possible 
way to avoid the involvement which he and 
a great many of the rest of us regarded as 
inevitable, unless the bold front worked. 

Of course, what lies behind the “lied us 
into war” charge is the preposterous story 
that F.D.R. attacked the Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor. 

No one can successfully read F.D.R.’s mo- 
tives, but I for one do not believe he meant 
to lead our boys into a foreign war; the 
Japanese, as he feared, brought the war to 
our shores. 

Professor Bailey's statement that F.D.R. 
“repeatedly deceived the American people 
during the period before Pearl Harbor” is 
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the opinion of one man, friendly or un- 
friendly to F.D.R. I demur. But if it were 
to be conceded that the good professor were 
correct, that would be a long, long way 
from Mrs. Luce’s charge, or from the tale, 
dear to the reactionaries’ hearts, that F.D.R. 
assaulted the Japanese air force with the 
US. Navy at Pearl Harbor. 

GrorcGe E. MARTIN 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 


I am surprised at your editorial in the 
June issue of The Progressive about Mrs. 
Luce and President Roosevelt. You quote 
Mrs. Luce’s charge that F.D.R. “lied the 
American people into war,” and from what 
you say you apparently agree with her. 

As to F.D.R.’s statement, “Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars,” 
when a nation attacks us, killing thousands 
of Americans and destroying hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of our property 
and as a result we go to war with that nation 
to defend ourselves, is it really a foreign 
war? Do you think we should have waited 
until foreign troops actually landed on our 
shores and then simply chased them off? 

As to the other quotation from one of 
F.D.R.’s speeches, “Your President says this 
nation is not going to war,” a multitude 
of people—including, as I recall, F.D.R. him- 
self—said at the time that the opposition in 
the campaign conveniently omitted the last 
two words of that sentence and these words 
were: “unless attacked.” 

NEWTON GRESSER 
Oakland, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

I just read your article of defamation of 
President Roosevelt and to say I was angry 
would put it mildly. Keep right on writing 
that kind of thing and you will lose friends 
by the millions. There is not one word of 
truth in the things you say of President 
Roosevelt. No, I do not read the Luce pub 
lications. I would not take any magazine 
that wrote defamatory articles of Presidents 
long dead who cannot defend themselves. 

Mrs. HORACE JENNINGS 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Pauling's ‘Errors’ 


Dear Sirs: 

The letter of Dr. Linus Pauling in your 
June issue should be a warning to all editors 
against being gulled by Dr. Pauling. It is a 
plum pudding of errors and impermissible 
assumptions. First, the National Committee 
of Radiation Protection and Measurements 
is not “of the United States Bureau of 
Standards.” Second, this Committee did not 
set one-tenth of the maximum amount for 
atomic workers “for the general public.” 
That standard is for groups living in the 
vicinity of atomic industry, and no standard 
was promulgated for the general public. 

The 0.2 microcuries maximum permissible 
amount misapplied by Dr. Pauling is a 
maximum lifetime permissible exposure. 
From it is derived a maximum permissible 
rate of accumulation so set that the lifetime 
permissible exposure would not be exceeded 
by a human living to age 70. If this maxi- 


mum permissible rate standard is not ex- 
ceeded it would be impossible for a child 
aged seven to have accumulated 0.2 micro- 
curies. So when Dr. Pauling says, “I shall 
assume that by age seven the children have 
received the maximum permissible amount, 
02 microcurie,” he assumes a maximum 
permissible rate ten times what the National 
Committee has derivatively set. The assump- 
tion is wholly arbitrary and without rela- 
tion to the standards Dr. Pauling misstates 
and condemns. 

From his arbitrary assumption he then 
extrapolates 100,000 deaths from leukemia 
He could quite as easily doubled the figure 
by picking age 1/4 and assuming children by 
that age had accumulated 04 microcurie! 

Dear Editors, you have been had by Dr 
Pauling, and you ought to apologize to 
your readers. 

Nat S. FINNEY 
Washington, D. C. 


Capital Crime 


Dear Sirs: 


In his otherwise exemplary “Time Tram- 
ples On,” your June issue, Daniel James 
commits a capital crime against freedom of 
the press when he castigates Time for break 
ing “the rule” that “has long existed that 
American correspondents abroad must never 
quote US. Foreign Service personnel unless 
explicitly authorized. Correspondents, more 
over, are never authorized to attribute to 
US. officials abroad anything that may be 
construed as unfriendly to a friendly nation 
This, you can be sure, Time knows well.” 

If Time and Daniel James know this well, 
you can be sure that freedom of the press 
does not. This pernicious doctrine of press 
slavery, which Daniel James says Time has 
dishonored, should be dishonored. The one 
rule of US. correspondents, at home or 
abroad, is to find and publish the relevant 
and important, not the authorized, truth 

In 1945 Ed Kennedy of the AP published 
the truth of the German surrender without 
Truman, Churchill, and Stalin, and was 
gibbeted for doing it; but by being a corre 
spondent, instead of Daniel James’ toady to 
politicians and their errand boys, he saved 
many thousands of human lives 

MILTON MAYER 
Goldern/Hasliberg 
Switzerland 


Mayer's ‘Exquisite Humor’ 


Dear Sirs: 

Please accept my warmest thanks for a 
journal whose kind I never thought existed 
in the United States. 

My greatest joy in The Progressive is Mil- 
ton Mayer's articles. His humor is exquisite. 
It has the kind of bite that we over here 
enjoy so much. 

If those foolish correspondents of yours 
who demand that you sack Mayer succeed in 
having their way with a long-suffering editor, 
I hope you will send him to us, for he would 
be deeply appreciated here in Great Britain 

Mary T. Kine 
Beckenham, Kent 
England 
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Reviewed by 


Robert E. Fitch 
ap Vance Packard it all began as 


a farm boy in Northern Pennsy|l- 
vania when he met up with Gertrude 
the cow. It was Gertrude who always 
came through the gate first at feeding 
time. All the other cows deferred to 
Gertrude, and, besides, each cow kept 
her own place in the line. But one 
day a new cow joined this society and 
butted and bluffed her way to the top 
spot within an hour after entering the 
barnyard. Thereafter Gertrude, the 
dethroned queen, developed neurotic 
symptoms. If she had belonged to the 
human hierarchy, probably she would 
have hired a psychoanalyst. As it was 
she had to be content with simply 
becoming the meanest kicker at milk- 
ing time. Anyway, the cows had it 
even if they didn’t have a name for 
it: a sense of status. 

Vance Packard's latest book has to 
do with the seekers after status. If 
the reader is impatient to find out 
just where he stands on the scale, he 
can turn to pages 248-249 and gauge 
his social position. The principal 
clues are four: occupation, education, 
income, and kind of home. There 
are seven possible status levels for 
each of these categories. You do a 
little simple arithmetic, and you have 
the answer. If you are among the 
few and fortunate, you get a low 
score, which means that you rank 
high in status. 

Instead of the historic scheme of 
three classes in society, and in place 
of a current scheme of six classes, 
Vance Packard prefers a five-fold pat- 
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tern. The “Real Upper Class” and 
the “Semi-Upper Class” make up the 
“Diploma Elite.” Between these two 
classes and the “Supporting Classes” 
there is a great gulf. The “Support- 
ing Classes” consist of the “Limited- 
Success Class,” the “Working Class,” 
and the “Real Lower Class.” The 
class at the very bottom embraces 
those who, in the words of one in- 
formant, “are not worth a damn 

and don’t give a damn.” They are 
happy-go-lucky hedonists. I have the 
impression that the “Real Upper 
Class” contains a lot of hedonists, too, 
of the rational or prudential variety. 
It is the bona fide status seekers, from 
classes I], Il], and IV, who are the 
ascetics, trying to pull away from low- 
class hedonism and to rise to high- 
class hedonism. 

The greater part of Packard’s book 
is given to the marks of status. We 
learn that the home now takes prece- 
dence over the automobile as the 
chief status symbol. The style of the 
home may vary, but, if you want to 
go all out for elegance, you can have 
things like gold-plated faucets in the 
bathroom and color television built 
into the ceiling of the master bed- 
room. Other matters of importance 
are the right address, the right job, 
the right wife, and the right manners. 
You should shop only at prestige 
stores, acquire the sexual mores of 
the upper classes, and join only the 
approved church, club, and political 
party. And you must watch the class 
folkways in the procreation, nurture, 
discipline, and schooling of children. 

In spite of formidable documenta- 
tion that all of us are caught up in 
this system of status seeking, one 
might hope that keenness of mind 
and nobility of soul function as miti- 
gating factors. At any rate I remem- 
ber that, much to Kinsey's disgust, it 
was religion and higher education 


that put a curb on the more “natural” 
expression of our sexual impulses. 
But they do us no good here. One 
chapter is entitled “The Long Road 
from Pentecostal to Episcopal” and 
makes it plain that you have to work 
your way up in church as you do in 
the rest of society. Nor are the intel- 
lectuals of any help. They cherish 
such traits as playfulness, worldliness, 
a bias for the underdog, untidiness, 
and voting Democratic. They make 
a conformity of nonconformity, and 
so “develop their own ways of 
snooting.” 

Packard is concerned chiefly with 
signs of the increasing rigidity of 
social stratification in the United 
States, and with the problem of how 
we can bring into play the neglected 
human resources in the “Supporting 
Classes.” This of course can be of the 
greatest importance if we are willing 
to accept the system. 

But others will be concerned 
chiefly with how to get out of the rat 
race altogether. One simple device 
would be to move to California, for 
there, Packard assures us, are “the 
least status-conscious people I've en- 
countered in the nation.” A more 
complex effort might be directed 
toward changing the status symbols 
from those of a consumers’ economy 
to those of a producers’ economy in 
which persons are esteemed not for 
what they use up but for what they 
create. Or we might learn to show 
contempt rather than sympathy for 
the sort of self-pity which feels sorry 
for itself because it has fewer posses- 
sions than does another. Or we might 
restore the tradition of the true aris- 
tocrat who, instead of exercising con- 
spicuous consumption, practices what 
Vance Packard calls “conspicuous re- 
serve” in expenditures. And if we 
worked hard enough at it, we might 
even manage, with some of the “Real 
Lower Class,” to share the admirable 
sentiment that they just “don’t give 
a damn.” 

But the starting point for all of us 
must be a careful and thoughtful 
reading of The Status Seekers. This 
book represents a splendid blend of 
scholarship and of journalism. There 
is an amazing condensation of data 
from all kinds of sources. The mate- 
rial is ordered with intelligent dis- 
crimination, and presented in a clear 
and interesting style. I found the 
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book exciting, then depressing, but, 
finally, provocative to my own think- 
ing and, I hope, to my own conduct. 


Retreat from Reality 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND SocieTy. THE 
REORIENTATION OF EUROPEAN SOCIAL 
Tuoucnut, 1890-1930, by H. Stuart 
Hughes. Knopf. 433 pp. $6. 


Reviewed by 
George L. Mosse 


T IS A TRUISM thac modern genera- 
tions have lost the comfortable 
belief of their ancestors in science and 
progress. To a group of intellectuals, 
near the end of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, the prevailing sober confidence 
in the future of man seemed based 
upon the confusion between the basi 
reality of society and its outward ap- 
pearances and conventions, between 
the content and its wrappings. It is 
the search of the intellectuals for an 
end to this confusion which is the 
theme of Hughes’ book. The impor- 
tant intellectuals with whom he deals 
attempted to penetrate behind the 
existing facade of society in pursuit 
of a new criterion of social thought. 
The result of their search is of no 
mere theoretical importance, for it 
produced that modern “chaos of opin- 
ion” into which totalitarian society 
ceuld easily move. Reality, to these 
men, came to mean a rejection of the 
correspondence between science and 
society, for they saw in this another 
way to confuse reality with matter. 
Instead, social thought must start 
from an analysis of man’s own con- 
sciousness, where they believed reality 
lay. “It was no longer what existed 
which was important, it was what men 
thought existed.” This view of reality, 
as Hughes shows, led to a critique of 
Marxism and to the “rediscovery of 
the unconscious” with Bergson and 
Freud. It also meant a new idealism 
which saw social reality exemplified 
in the aspirations which grew out of 
man’s own “intuition.” Historians 
like Croce tended, in Hughes’ opin- 
ion, to emphasize abstractions and 
ideals rather than to evaluate the con- 
crete developments in the past. 
This movement did not mean a 
total retreat from reality into the 
inner workings of man’s mind, though 
Freud by the end of his life did come 
to believe that “reality will always be 
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Most of the men in 
Hughes’ study, while deeply con- 
cerned about man’s’ unconscious 
drives, attempted to exorcise them. 
Hughes stresses this fact thoroughly; 
yet, it is implicit in the whole book 
that they failed in this. The dilemma 
is obvious. Once social reality has 
become identified with man’s own 
consciousness of himself, how can the 
irrational drives which are an integral 
part of that consciousness be har- 
nessed to the construction of the good 
society? 

The Italian Wilfredo 
serve as an illustration. He believed 
that the irrational in man can be 
brought under control, not by the 
abolition of the irrational drives but 
rather by the use of scientific, socio- 
logical methods to manipulate them 
for the good of society. To rule, ac- 
cording to Pareto, meant to control 
and use the irrational in man’s na 
ture. Though Hughes is rightly cau 
tious in linking Pareto to fascism, 
there can be no doubt that this ma 
nipulation of the irrational by the 
use of social science became the hall 
mark of totalitarian propaganda. 


unknowable.” 


Pareto can 


The disillusionment with the demo 
cratic process on the part of these 
intellectuals was not, as Hughes seems 
to hint, only connected with theit 
rejection of liberalism; instead, such 
disillusionment is inherent in this 
type of social thought. They viewed 
parliamentary procedure as only part 
of the surface phenomena of society 
whose realities were hidden in the 
drives and aspirations of man’s con 
sciousness. For Croce, to take one 
example, the sordidness of parliamen 
tary squabbles was transcended by the 
realities which came from man’s own 
perception of his true ideals. Since 
the basis of society itself needed to be 
changed to conform to these ideals, it 
was useless to improve parliamentary 
Institutions. 


This retreat from reality had seri 
ous consequences for the development 
of Western democracy, especially as 
the retreat tended to become not only 
a disillusionment with present society 
but an all pervasive hopelessness 
about the possibility of improvement. 
Hughes illustrates in excellent fashion 
this consequence of World War I 
and its aftermath. The despair of a 
Pirandello, the denial of true philo- 
sophical knowledge in logical posi- 


tivism, becomes the glorification of 
the elemental power of the human 
personality in Thomas Mann's Magu 
Mountain. Julien Benda in France 
urged intellectuals to withdraw from 
society lest they become contaminated 
When totalitarian society moved into 
this intellectual vacuum, the intellec 
tuals had to confront a present reality 
they could not longer ignore. It is a 
pity that Hughes never explicitly 
brings out this conclusion to the social 
thought with which he is concerned. 

his is the sweep and these are the 
implications of Hughes’ significant 
study. No review can do justice to all 
the important and the lesser known 
figures he treats with perception and 
insight. Here is a book which is in 
dispensable for an understanding not 
only of the currents of modern 
thought, but also for the history of 
those totalitarian movements which 
have bedeviled our own century. The 
Betrayal of the Intellectuals was not, 
as Benda thought, that they left their 
ivory towers, but rather that instead 
of helping to improve existing society 
they retreated into their private view 
of reality until this was taken away 
from them and used by unscrupulous 
political forces 


Dominant Forces 


Five 
Wor.p, by Barbara Ward. W. W 
Norton. 188 pp. $3.75. 


IDEAS THAT CHANGE THE 


Reviewed by 
Jack Gerson 


I’ WOULD BE uncharitable to be too 
- critical of the content of the lec- 
tures delivered by Barbara Ward at 
the University College of Ghana in 
1957. Some of her facts (e.g., the sug 
gestion that the telegraph was oper- 
ating from China by 1864), and 
several of her interpretations (particu 
larly of developments in East Asia), 
would not stand up to historical criti- 
cism. But more significant, perhaps, 
than the content, are the circum- 
stances which stimulated her to set 
forth her concept of the dominant 
forces affecting world affairs. Miss 
Ward inaugurated the lecture series 
at the initiative of Ghana's Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah, a fact 
which emphasizes the search of the 
newly independent members of the 
world community for ideas as well as 
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be surpassed a 


CAMUS 


by Germaine Bree 


“Germaine Bree’s remarkable study 
is not likely to be surpassed for 
many years. It is a lucid and com- 
prehensive presentation of the life 
of Camus, resting on a solid basis of 
facts, some hitherto unknown or 
little known . The criticism is 
sympathetic and vibrant with ad- 
miration, but it remains un- 
biased . . . (She) definitely estab- 
lishes herself with this volume as 
the foremost interpreter of twen- 
tieth-century French literature in 
America.”"—-HENRI PEYRE. 

N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“ .. the most 


penetrating .. .” 


CAMUS 


by Germaine Bree 


“The most penetrating study of 
Albert Camus published to date. It 
encompasses the totality of his work 
in relation to all known facts of his 
life, public and private . . . The first 
chapters of the study give us a de- 
tailed, moving picture of Camus'’s 
childhood and adolescence. Ger- 
maine Bree knew Camus and his 
family in Algiers during World War 
II. ‘Your book,’ the author wrote to 
her, ‘benefits happily from our 
common memories of Africa. This 
has allowed you to see and define 
what no French critic has been able 
really to feel.’”""—-CLAUDE VIGEE, 
Saturday Review. 


Second printing $5.00 
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for technical aid and advice. Barbara 
Ward's five “ideas” selected, defined, 
and evaluated, are Nationalism, In- 
dustrialism, Colonialism, Commu- 
nism, and Internationalism. Miss 
Ward’s treatment of the first three is 
as enigmatic as her title. In general 
terms, she has sought to give the his- 
torical context from which the move- 
ments grew, to analyze their destruc- 
tive and constructive manifestations, 
and to appraise the function they may 
yet fulfil in the contemporary world. 
Though she deprecates Victorian 
thinking on these subjects, her judg- 
ments (and counsel for the under- 
developed areas) savor strongly of 
conservative liberalism. Her apologia 
for the behavior of Western com- 
munities could very well serve as the 
plan for African or Asian Trojan 
horses. Fortunately, though with dis- 
arming inconsistency, she speaks out 
against the adoption of such behavior 
when she discusses internationalism. 


Most of her critique of Communism 
is comprehensive and sound, but it is 
doubtful whether the standard refu- 
tation of Lenin's thesis of imperialism 
would convince an African audience. 
While it may also be pertinent to em- 
phasize the contradiction between 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and Com- 
munist practice, it is dangerous to 
conclude, as Miss Ward does, that “It 
is a sobering thought that for all their 
force and shrewdness men like 
Khrushchev and Chou En-lai may well 
be alienated from reality to a degree 
which would probably consign them, 
in private society, to a mental asylum.” 


Miss Ward's approach to the idea 
of internationalism leads her to di- 
vorce herself from her national, con- 
servative liberalism. The facts of 
science, technology, and economic 
rationalism, and the threat of nuclear 
annihilation, motivate and necessitate 
developments in the direction of 
supranational adjustments in world 
affairs. She does not offer a blueprint 
for a world society. but she specifies 
the conditions which must precede 
one. By now, none of the proposals 
she advances is unique: the forma- 
tion of an international police force; 
the negotiation, with suitable guar- 
antees for national autonomy and 
territorial integrity, of a phased disen- 
gagement; a “truly positive” neutral- 
ism, actively promoted by the uncom- 
mitted nations, in place of the present 
policies of competitive blackmail; the 


recognition by the Communists of the 
fallacy of the ideological concept of 
a monolithic world order, and a cor- 
responding recognition on the part of 
the American-West European com- 
munity of the need to formulate, and 
implement effectively, an interna- 
tional ideology based on the Western 
principles of “social justice, humane 
concern and Christian compassion.” 
This last lecture, in which Miss 
Ward presented her analysis with the 
compassion she advocates, is cogently 
and forcefully presented. Though the 
proposals are not new, they are worth 
re-examination in the final setting in 
which she places them: that the 
burden of responsibility for construc- 
tive initiative rests with the West. 


Spanish Harlem 

ISLAND IN THE City: THe Wor.ip 
oF SpANisH HartemM, by Dan Wake- 
field. Houghton Mifflin. 278 pp. $4. 


Reviewed by 


Philip A. Holman 


tye WAKEFIELD has written a splen- 
did book about some of the 
people who live in the decaying slum 
area of Manhattan’s upper east side 
known as East Harlem or Spanish 
Harlem or, more intimately, El Bar- 
rio (The Quarter). The figures who 
emerge from these pages are mostly 
residents of the area (primarily 
Puerto Ricans, but also Italians, Ne- 
groes, and various Latin Americans); 
and some are ministers, social work 
ers, and schoolteachers who serve the 
area but are usually not of it. 
Wakefield lived for some months 
in El Barrio, and he understands well 
the difference between being a volun- 
tary and an involuntary resident: 
“... the factors that make the 
neighborhood a ‘challenge’ for its 
visitors are the things that make it a 
tragedy for its natives. George Todd 
[a minister] may choose to live in 
East Harlem all his life, but he will 
live there always with the knowledge 
of other offers, other doors. Alicia 
Robles, who was born on 100th Street, 
may also live in East Harlem all her 
life, but if she does it will be because 
she finds no other doors. These are 
definitions of a native and a visitor.” 
All who live out of necessity among 
the roaches, rats, and crowded rooms 
and pavements of the slums are 
treated with compassion. But exempt 
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from this compassion are the absentee 
landlords who feed on the poor; the 
exploiting employers; the racket un- 
ions; the politicians who serve the 
people hot dogs between elections and 
little else; and city officials who ex- 
press a deep general interest in “the 
Puerto Ricans” but never seem able 
to apply it effectively in the concrete 
instance of, say, a housing violation. 

The author takes us with newcom- 
ers from Puerto Rico on a long night's 
journey that begins in San Juan and 
ends, for some, in Harlem. He 
sketches in, deftly and accurately, the 
background of the Puerto Rican mi- 
gration, pointing out that the major 
factor is the pull of job opportunities 
in the United States, that the size of 
the migration rises and falls with em- 
ployment conditions here, and that 
without the Puerto Ricans New York's 
needle trades, hotels, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, and many manufacturing in- 
dustries would have to close. 

We visit the world of religion and 
of the spirits and sit in on a lengthy 
seance. Drug addiction is seen through 
the eyes of kids who have made the 


“trip to the moon.” We meet a fight- 
ing gang that went good against tre- 
mendous odds—and the odds are still 
there: “The street would be the same. 
The Conservatives have gone social 
and thereby changed their relation to 
society, but society is still as it was 
before. The pusher is still in the 
doorway and the bopping gang is still 
in the neighborhood. The same temp- 
tations are met every day, and the 
millidn factors that made the mem- 
bers of the club once fight continue 
to be a part of their life in the city’s 
worst slum.” 

In a chapter on housing conditions, 
Wakefield correctly points out that 
the present tenants have inherited the 
slums, not created them; that the new- 
comers must survive “in housing 
whose decayed and crowded condi 
tions are extreme enough to be almost 
unique—not only on the U.S. main 
land but also in the world.” 

Wakefield’s people are real people, 
and most of them speak well and to 
the point. In only a few instances 
have statements been presented at 
face value that should not have gone 





Here’s what 


Dr. Fredric Wertham 


Says about a provocative new novel: 


“Many people think that McCarthyism belongs en- 


tirely to the past. But its effects are still very much 


with us. 














“Richard Condon in Tuk Mancnurian Canpt- 
DATE has done a great service. If we don’t understand 


McCarthyism it isn’t over. And if we can’t laugh 
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at it we are not taking it seriously enough. Condon 


has discovered a new genre and writes in a new style. 


‘THe Mancuurian Canpiparte is a satire in the form 


of a historical novel 
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The Ugly American 
in his own 
back yard. . 


PRIDE 
OF 
TATE 


A STUDY OF PATRIOTISM AND 
AMERICAN NATIONAL MORALITY 


by 
Joseph P. Morray 


Is patriotism dangerous? Should it be in- 
dividual, national or international in con- 
cept? Does love of country imply love of 
mankind? 

Mr. Morray’s answers to these and 
other questions are set forth provocative- 
ly in a book that analyzes the social roots 
of patriotism and its psychology, both 
national and individual. Probing the re- 
lationship of patriotism to capitalism .. . 
to socialism .. . to communism .. . to 
civil liberties, he questions vigorously 
America’s “official” position in these 
areas. Pride of State was inspired by the 
super-patriotism that arose during Mc 
Carthy’s reign. It neither sugar-coats nor 
assails the patriotic impulse; rather, it is 
a plea to temper emotional patriotism 
with intellectuas understanding. 


“A perceptive analysis of patriot- 
ism, its psychology, its morality, 
its relation to authority, its ac- 
tion in the United States in respect 
to capitalism, civil liberties, and 
militarism, and its significance to 
the idea of a world communi- 
ty. Throughout, its dangers are 
stressed.” 
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SPAIN’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM, by Lawrence 
Fernsworth. Highly praised by reviewers. 384 
pp., index. (Pub. 1957 at $6) NOW $1.45. Well- 
ington’s, Dept. 4, Box 71, Belmont, Mass. 





MAY | find the book you want? Free search 
service. Marcia Haskelils, 122 S$. 3rd Ave., Mount 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


REGISTERED NURSES, other staff members, in- 
cluding M.D., for small, new general hospital on 
Hoopa Indian Reservation. Preventive medical 
program similar to Peckham Experiment. Oppor- 
tunity for educational leave. Apply Medical Di- 
rector, Community Health Ass’n., Hoopa, Calif. 
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TREE RIPENED ORANGES OR GRAPEFRUIT un- 
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if shipped separate add postage. ORGANIC 
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DOORWAY TO THE 20TH CENTURY, a news sheet 
on programs of economic and social progress in 
the world’s less developed areas, will help keep 
you up-to-date on what's happening in the field 
of foreign aid. Covers U.S. Government policy 
and operations, UN and other international pro- 
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year. FREETHINKER, 5526 Westford Rd., Phila- 
delphia 20, Pa. 
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unchallenged. “If you ever talk to a 
Puerto Rican who says he doesn’t be- 
lieve in the spirits,” says one infor- 
mant, “you: know what that means? 
It means you haven't talked to him 
long enough.” 

“If I was back in San Juan,” says 
a dark-skinned Puerto Rican woman 
who migrated to Harlem as a child, 
“I wouldn't have any office job. You 
don’t see girls my color in an office,” 
and she advises an American Negro 
friend not to “try to stay at one of the 
big hotels on the beach” if she visits 
the island. Actually, if she were back 
in San Juan, she would see girls of all 
skin colors in office jobs; and if her 
friend were to have trouble at one of 
the hotels, it would easily become a 
cause celebre. 

But these are minor points, as are 
the few errors in Spanish phrases, in 
this vivid and poignant account. 
Wakefield is an acute reporter, gifted 
with the pen of a novelist. In this 
era in which we are too often led to 
believe that “the highest standard of 
living in the world” includes every- 
one in our country and that the only 
problems which America has yet to 
resolve lie abroad, Island in the City 
is a book well worth reading. 


Peace Proposal 


Woritp Peace THROUGH WORLD 
Law, by Grenville Clark and Louis 
B. Sohn. Harvard University Press. 
540 pp. $7.50. 

Reviewed by 
Thomas K. Finletter 

HE LAUNCHING of the two Russian 

satellites has started a new era. 
Now, for the first time since the end 
of World War II, the people of the 
United States, and I think the same 
is true of our allies in Europe and 
of the people$ of Asia and Africa, 
have had their eyes opened to the 
scientific-military revolution through 
which we are passing. The people 
of the United States had been ig- 
norant of the facts of this revolution. 
The Russian satellites woke them up. 
But the sputniks exposed more than 
the facts about the military situation. 
They revealed the need for something 
new in all our foreign policy and 
particularly in the area of the control 
of modern weapons of war and of 
the search for peace. 

For more than 12 years now, ever 
since the end of World War II, Gren- 


ville Clark and Louis B. Sohn have 
been studying the problem of peace. 
They reached the conclusion early 
that world peace can be achieved 
only through world law, a conviction 
which was stated recently by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. But instead of con- 
tenting themselves with generalities 
about this greatest of all subjects of 
the political world today, Clark and 
Sohn proceeded to study what this 
r-eant. What was world law? Law 
1 ght mean many things. It might be 
# philosophic concept, existing only 
iu. men’s minds without institutions 
to support it. Or it might mean law 
in the sense that we think of it in 
our states and in the federal govern- 
ment, with institutions to make it 
real. 

Clark and Sohn, being practical 
men as well as scholars, took the lat- 
ter meaning and then proceeded to 
the gigantic task of defining in detail 
exactly what they meant by a world 
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law which might be put into effect 
today, with the practical result of pre 
venting the world from blowing it- 
self up with hydrogen bombs. As 
Grenville Clark says in the book: 
“Accordingly our proposals are ad- 
vanced in the firm conviction that 
genuine peace through world law is 
now a practical prospect which prac- 
tical men can work for with reason- 
able hopes.” Here is the great point 
about this invaluable book. It is a 
practical proposal. It is something 
that man can realize right now if he 
will bring his reason to bear on the 
problem. This is the kind of solu- 
tion for which so much of the world 
has been grasping. This is the kind 
of solution which those who are 
talking of disengagement in Germany 
and the Near East, of missile-free 
zones in Europe, of trial areas for an 
inspection system are striving for. 
This practical, tough-minded 500 
pages of analysis is the first blue- 
print yet made which can give those 
who want not to have hydrogen war 
a practical beacon toward which they 
can direct their efforts. 


The proposal is for an amendment 
to the United Nations Charter and 
for substantial revisions of its struc- 
ture and of its functions. Disarma- 
ment means what it says. Disarma- 
ment is to be complete, down to the 
levels needed for local policing. The 
arrangement is to be enforceable 
within the limited field of the pre 
vention of war. The United Nations 
is to have a police force. World law 
against international violence is to 
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be explicitly stated. World tribunals 
are to interpret and apply the world 
law. There is to be a taxing system 
which will assure the U.N. will have 
the money to carry out its responsibil 
ities. A world development author 
ity is to be set up to create condi 
tions in which peace can grow in the 
undeveloped areas. A draft of a new 
charter of the United Nations and 
annexes describe the institutions un 
der which this world law would 
operate. 

This book is a landmark. It may 
become the text out of which will 
grow man’s effort to use his reason 
to save him from destroying himself 

Clark and Sohn lay much store by 
the practical nature of their proposal. 
And in this they are indeed right, 
with one proviso only. This proposal 
is practical if the governments of the 
world in any proper degree re 
sponsive to the will of the peoples 
whom they represent. If the peoples 
of the world were to be consulted, 
there is no question what their ver- 
dict would be. It is that this is a 
proposal which they want put into 
practice, 
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written by a union man who is 
head of the Department of His- 
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Pennsylvania State University. 
Against the background of our 
political, social and industrial 
history, Professor Rayback bril- 
liantly traces the American labor 
movement from Colonial times 
to the present day with its com- 
plex organization of trade unions 
and front-page conflicts. Included 
are objective examinations of 
such developments as the first 
trade unions and labor parties, 
progressive labor legislation, the 
great depression’s impact, and 
labor during World War II and 
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hower administration. Here, too, 
are illuminating appraisals of 
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“How can this happen in the United States?” 





Questions and Answers about the 


Powell-Schuman Prosecution 


“A serious threat to fundamental liberties.” —Ambrican Civil Liberties Union of No. California, concurred 
in by national ACLU. 


“One of the crucial civil liberties cases in this country today.”"—Monthly Review. 


“Stemming from the miasmatic political atmosphere of the cold war, the charges are without substance 
and should be dropped.”—The Nation. 


(The above comments were made on the “sedition” indictment against the Powells and Schuman.) 


Q. Who are the defendants? 


A. John W. Powell, Sylvia Campbell Powell and Julian Schuman, American editors 
of China Monthly Review, published in Shanghai from 1917 to 1953. 


Q. What are they charged with? 


_ A. First, “sedition”. When this brought a mistrial, “treason” was added—more than 
six years after the alleged offense. 


Q. On what ground? 


A. Because of what they thought, wrote and published in criticism of American con- 
duct in the Korean conflict. 


Q. How can this happen in the United States? 


A. The harassment of the Powells and Schuman began in 1954, at the height of the 
McCarthy Era. They were indicted at,;the behest of two notorious witch-hunt Senators 
now no longer in Washington, under an Attorney General no longer incumbent. 


It is obvious that this long-drawn-out prosecution of American journalists for the 


“crime” of outspoken dissent is contrary to the announced principles and policies of our 
present Government. 


What Can be Done About This Injustice? 


Please Write — Please Contribute! Believing that this yosseenaion damages Amer- 

, we feel that responsible 
leaders of our present Government will welcome 
your encouragement in discarding it as a hold- 
over from less rational times. We urge you to 
write both your Senators, your Congressman, 
and Atty. Gen. William P. Rogers in Washing- 
ton, suggesting that the Powell-Schuman prose- 
cution be dropped. 


Charles Mattox, Treasurer 
Powell-Schuman Defense Fund 
Box 1808, San Francisco 1, Calif. 


[] I have written requesting withdrawal of 
the prosecution. 
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. to help the defense fund. Box 202, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 
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